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CATHOLIC ACTION'’S TASK OF 
DESECULARIZATION 


ELDOM, perhaps never before in the history 
of the world, has civilization been organized 
on such a vast scale, and in so subtle a manner 
for the purpose of obliterating from men’s minds 
the deepest truths, particularly those of a religious 
nature.’ Thus wrote Giuseppe Toniolo in 1886 
in an earnest appeal to his Catholic countrymen 
to take an active part in the scientific and cultural 
problems of the age. Few men have seen more 
clearly than this great lay apologist the need for 
a vigorous Catholic Action in the giant task of 
_ desecularizing modern culture, and few have been 
better equipped for that tremendous undertaking. 
_ Toniolo lived at a time when the forces of 
Liberalism were rapidly de-Christianizing the so- 
cial, political, economic and cultural life of Italy. 
He was born in Venice in 1845. At that time the 
followers of Mazzini were fighting for the over- 
throw of the Italian princes as well as the expul- 
sion of the Austrians and the abolition of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope by means of 
“thought and action.” The young Toniolo grew 
up in a milieu that was bitterly anti-Catholic, but 
even as a youth he perceived that if Italy were to 
become truly strong and unified again it must re- 
turn to the Faith, and declared his ambition to 
| make Italy once more really Italian by making it 
Catholic. Venice was ceded to Italy in 1866 on 
the eve of the Austro-Prussian war, and in the 
following year Giuseppe commenced his studies at 
| the University of Padua. Having completed a 
course in law he entered a solicitor’s office. His 
talents lay elsewhere, however, and having accept- 
ed a post as assistant lecturer in Political Economy 
at his Alma Mater he discovered a wider arena 
wherein to do battle for the principles of Chris- 
tianity by the same energetic methods of “thought 
and action” as its opponents. Nine years later he 
“was appointed professor, during which time he 
had been preparing his plan of action, not only 
for the Catholics of a distracted Italy, but for 
those of the entire world. 
During Toniolo’s day the forces of Liber- 


alism were united to make a cleavage between the 
outer world of economics and politics and the in- 
ner world of religion and culture. Organized 
planning, as Christopher Dawson has pointed out, 
was confined to political and economic issues to 
the disregard of culture. This led to the disinte- 
gration of culture, which resulted in the disorder 
from which the modern world is suffering, ex- 
pressing itself in revolutions and wars that are all 
too apparent in our day. In place of the culture 
that was inspired and vitalized by religion we 
have a kind of “devitalized intellectualism’” pos- 
sessing no social utility. We have even come to 
see a persecution of culture akin to the anti- 
clerical and anti-religious movements that were 
so active during Toniolo’s lifetime. 

While Toniolo’s métier was in the economic 
and social sphere, he warned his fellow-Catholics 
against the fault of their opponents when they 
came to form a program of their own: they 
were not to neglect scientific and cultural prob- 
lems. He aimed at restoring that wholeness 
of life wherein each portion of human activity 
would occupy its appropriate and proportionate 
place, a wholeness which should be ordered and 
preserved by Catholic philosophy. In his “Treatise 
on Political Economy” he traced the history of in- 
dividualism from the Reformation, and the slow 
evolution of that colorless, soulless, passionless 
creature, the economic man. He would have 
agreed with Schiller that der Nutzen ist das gros- 
se Idol der Zeit—Utility is the great idol of the 
age.” Toniolo foresaw the rise of the Totalitari- 
an State wherein the individual would be absorbed 
and his personality obliterated. Thus Individu- 
alism ends in killing individuality. But in the 
midst of this historical process the Church con- 
tinued to uphold the sanctity of the human person, 
taught by her Divine Founder to regard each soul 
as of infinite worth. 

The Church had, long before Toniolo’s day, 
vacated the wide territories of the social, political, 
economic and cultural world, and seemed to have 
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retired within her own frontiers the better to pre- 
setve her spiritual forces. Toniolo saw that the 
time had come to launch a counter-attack and win 
back the domains which she had been obliged to 
evacuate. To that end he advanced the principles 
of the Christian School of Social Science which 
had been formulated here and there since the be- 
ginning of the century, and through the work of 
energetic Catholic laymen like himself, such as 
Du Pin and De Mun in France, and Vogelsang in 
Austria. He was an intimate friend of Pope Leo 
XIII, who consulted him on many occasions 
when the memorable Rerum Novarum was being 
written. After fifty years professorship in the 
University of Pisa, Toniolo’s life began to draw 
to its close in the terrible upheaval of the first 
World War. He just lived to hear the news that 
the Armistice had been declared. In reply to Cat- 
dinal Maffi who brought him the tidings he said 
in words that proved to be sadly prophetic: “Eur- 
ope is not yet ready for a permanent peace.” That 
permanent peace would slot come, he declared, 
until the reign of Christ the King was universally 
recognized. 

It is the declared purpose of Catholic Actionists 
to spread the width of that Kingdom not only over 
the material world, but in every domain of the 
human spirit. But their advance must not be lim- 
ited to one or two sectors alone: it must pene- 
trate with force everywhere. The tremendous task 
confronts them of restoring the primacy of the 
spiritual to a secularized society, and that in a 
complete manner according to the spirit of St. 
Paul who admonished all followers of the Gospel 
to restore ‘‘all things’ —omnia—in Christ. 

From the time that Pope Pius XI perceived 
that the Church was remaining out of touch with 
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a rapidly developing society Catholic Actionists 


have come to realize what is expected of them in 


this crisis which centuries of secularization have 
brought on Europe and the world. And while’ 
remaining at all times above politics they have re- 


sponded eagerly to the call of the Supreme 
tiffs ‘to act as Christians in the struggle.” ‘The 


rapid growth of the Catholic population in the. 


United States of America to the impressive figure 
of 23,500,000 is due to a Jarge extent to their 
active apostolate. But they tend there to work 
beside rather than within the general social com- 
munity. The present Pope looks to the Catho- 
lics of the U. S. A. to redress the evils of the Old 
World. If that great Democracy be finally de- 
secularized it may become identical with the ideal 
Christian State as conceived by Catholic thinkers. 
It is for Catholic Actionists there to work that 
gradual change from a secular to a Christian De- 


mocracy which shall accord with Toniolo’s defi-. 


nition as “That condition of society in which the 
legal and economic factors, in their complete hier- 
archical development, are so harmonized that each 
in due proportion contributes its share towards 


the well-being of the entire community in such a | 


manner that the greatest benefit of all is reaped 


by those classes situated at the bottom of the so- 
cial structure.” It is surely to America that Toni-. 
olo would look for the realization of his dreams. 
It is to the united and en-: 
ergetic Republic rather than to the dismembered. 
and exhausted Europe that he would look for the: 
revitalization of a Catholic culture, promoted by’ 
Catholic Action within the social and economic: 


were he alive today. 


framework of the ideal Christian State. 
LiaM BropHy, B.Ph. (Louvain) 


Dublin, Eire’ 


Exactly a quarter of a century ago Fr. W. Moran expressed the view, in 
the Irish Theol. Quarterly, there was not much hope “of restoring a better 
feeling between different classes of society, while the present wage-system 
remains an essential part of the industrial order.” | 


In the first decade of the present century the Church manifested her ~ 
strength in making short work of certain budding heresiarchs who attempted 


to modernize Catholic dogma: but the modernism that proves away morals 
is a much more formidable enemy than that which explains away the Creed. 


The former jumps at the conclusion which the latter does not see hidden in its 
_ premises. . To ground morality on a purely secular basis is to place it where 
it will not stand and to ignore the essential waywardness of ungoverned — 


human passion. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


'HROUGH the kindness of a friend I hap- 


pened to receive a copy of Social Justice Re- 
view for September, 1943. How surprised I was 
to find there an article on “Advancing in India,” 
written by my dear, old Indian friend, Father K, 
Xavier, of Rayavaram, South India. Having care- 
fully read Father Xavier's article, the idea struck 
me that the readers of Social Justice Review might 
wish to know a little more about social conditions 
in India. 

I have worked as a missionary in India for 
seventeen years—the first six years in the Arch- 
diocese of Madras, with Father Xavier, and the 
last eleven years in the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Jubbulpore, which is about eight hundred miles 
north of Madras. Over and above that, for 
reasons of duty and health, I have travelled over 
a much greater part of India’s vast sub-continent 
than most missionaries. 

I readily agree with my old friend, that India 
is a country of “immense material resources,” that 
much progress has been made in the field of medi- 
cal treatment, hospitalization, education, cultiva- 
tion of land and cattle breeding, and that at one 
time at least, “India could be correctly called the 
brightest jewel in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” But if one time it was a “jewel” in the 
| British Crown, I am inclined to think that at 
| present it is more like a ‘“‘crown of thorns.” 
| The general effects of the improvements men- 
| tioned by my writer-friend can be best judged 
| from the phenomenal increase of India’s popula- 
| tion within the last century. If a hundred years 
| ago it was estimated at two hundred and fifty 
| million, at present it must have passed the four 
| hundred million mark. The increase of the last 
| decade alone is estimated at forty million. This 
| vast increase of India’s population is no doubt 
} due to the improvement of social conditions. As 
things are, it puzzles the mind of the modern sci- 
entist and economist, who, however, has no other 
“cure” to offer for this “dreaded over-population”’ 
| than pagan methods of contraceptives and stert- 
lization. But while some -of these sinful means 
)of limiting offspring may be accepted in a few of 
ithe, unfortunately, Europeanized industrial dis- 
itricts, on the whole the Indian is too proud of 
ja healthy family life and of his numerous off- 
jspring, and he is too religious to resort to such 
contra-natural means. 

They approached him, these neo-pagans of the 


West, as philanthropists, as angels bearing gifts 
—sometimes even in the garb of missionaries— 
but they should be cast out as harmful devils., 
What harm they do, and to what extent they 
throw an evil light on the sublime teaching of 
Christ and the good name of the Church, it would 
be difficult for the reader to imagine. No won- 
der that their great leader, Mr. Gandhi, says: “I 
admire Christianity, but I do not admire the Chris- 
tians.” Many others also say so. While it is 
true that India’s “immense material resources” 
can support an even much greater population than 
the present one, it would be a mistake wete the 
article on “Advancing in India” to leave the read- 
er under the impression that, thanks to the many 
improvements which have been introduced of 
late, India has become a country of plenty, a kind 
of a Promised Land. Far from it. 

On the whole India is a poor—in fact, for many 
millions an extremely poor—country. Mr. Gand- 
hi says—and I believe he is right—that seventy 
millions of its population do not have one good 
meal in a life time. But, since not even one in 
a thousand ever see any other country but their 
own (Hindus lose their caste if they cross the 
ocean) they have no way of comparing their own 
social conditions to those of other countries. I 
still remember one of my students seriously ask- 
ing me, whether I had come to India to eat better 
and to enjoy a more comfortable life .. . What he 
innocently expressed many others think. In a 
way, this is fortunate, for if they knew the vast 
difference between their own social conditions and 
those of most other countries, they could not be 
as happy in their poverty as they are. Viewing 
matters objectively, however, it would seem to re- 
quire the income of about a thousand Indians to 
keep one American comfortable. But in fact it is 
not so. India is entirely different from the United 
States. Here it is cold, there it is hot. The In- 
dian has no fuel or light bills to cope with. His 
clothing is simple and ‘scant, since the climate 
does not allow of more, and the fashion never 
changes. By far the greatest part of his time he 
spends outdoors—in his open veranda (if he has 
one);, in his little courtyard or in his fields. He 
does not require the heavy food, which we North- 
ernets require to preserve our strength, and for 
recreation he plays in the day-time with his chil- 
dren, and talks and smokes with his friends in 
the dark. The cost of living in India is very low. 
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For a more fair comparison, therefore, I would 
suggest to drop one zero, and say that, ceterzs 
paribus, the income of one hundred Indians could 
keep one American in comfort. 


Even so, we must conclude that the average 
Indian does not possess what is required for de- 
cent human sustenance. He lives below, some 
times far below this standard. Why is it that af- 
ter two hundred years of British rule and in spite 
of the much lauded improvement of conditions 
such poverty should prevail? Naturally, the rea- 
sons ate many and of a very complicated nature. 
Some causes might have been overcome by the 
British rulers, others not. Then again the Indians 
themselves might have remedied some conditions 
but failed to do so, due to extreme conservatism 
or religious and superstitious ideas, the latter 
causes depending on what we might call an “act 
of God.” 

In the declaration of 1858 Queen Victoria de- 
clared that all her subjects were equal before the 
Law, and that none of them would be debarred 
from any prospects in life on account of their race, 
creed or color, and that none of her officers could 
ever interfere with the religious belief of any of 
her subjects without incurring the displeasure of 
the Crown. Every impartial observer will admit, 
that up to the present day the British officers have 
very conscienciously adhered to this decree. 

But in India the entire social life is closely al- 
lied with numerous religious practices. It is like 
a field full of “booby traps,” which may cause a 
terrible explosion at the least touch. Therefore, 
the English officer is obliged to proceed with ex- 
treme caution. He would like to do many things 
for the betterment of the people, but he cannot 
do so without the willing co-operation of the na- 
tive politicians. And these will not co-operate 
with him if the proposed measures do or are liable 
to interfere with their religious practices. Add- 
ed to this difficulty, Indian politicians since the in- 
auguration of the independence movement a piz- 
ori condemn every proposal that is brought for- 
ward by the Indian Government, no matter how 
beneficial it might be for the welfare of the coun- 
try to adopt it. 

This should give the reader a fair idea of the 
un-enviable position in which a British officer in 
India finds himself now-a-days, and of the ener- 
vating inactivity he is often doomed to observe, 
notwithstanding his best intentions. I believe it 
is only the English phlegm and sense of humor 
that can take it. All the same, I believe that the 
King Emperor would be prepared to put down 


any moment the “brighest jewel in the British 
Crown,” now turned into a “crown of thorns,” as_ 
soon as circumstances would allow him to do so. . 
But this is another big problem, too vast to be : 
treated in this brief account. | 

Since in many cases the English cannot alter 
the social conditions existing in India, and are not 
allowed to do so where it would be possible, it is” 
clear that the solution of most of India’s* social 
problems can only be solved by the Indians them- _ 
selves. This is even true with regard to the great 
political problem, Independence, which has : 
caused so much commotion, not only in India but 
in a large part of the world. England rightly 
feels that her action-would not be vindicated by 
the judgment of history, were she to hand over to 
civil war and chaos the empire she has laboriously 
built up for two hundred years. Therefore, she 
says: ‘First agree among yourselves, then we shall | 
grant you independence.” However, we are not | 
concerned with politics at present, neither is it 
my intention to defend English politics in India. | 
I merely wish to say what I honestly consider to | 
be: true; 

The present question is: ca and will the In- 
dians solve most of their own problems? To un- 
derstand the answer to this question we must’ re- 
fer the reader to the nature of the Indian sub- 
continent and the mentality of its population. 

As mentioned before, India’s climate is torrid; 
the country has only two seasons: the dry and 
the wet season, and has only three climates, hot, . 
hotter, hottest. Ninety percent of its vast popu- - 
lation live in 700,000 villages, where they try to: 
eke out a scant subsistence from their five acres,, 
the average holding. With sufficient water avail-: 
able, cultivation could continue without interrup-: 
tion. But fields, like men, require an occasional. 
rest. Therefore, Providence has seen to it, that: 
the Indian fields should obtain that rest during: 
the hot Summer, as they do in the West in Win- 
ter. When the sun rises so high, that it createsi 
no shadow larger than the soles of one’s feet, the: 
evaporation is so great and the power of the: 
scorching sun so severe that the soil cracks and| 
the last blade of grass is burned away. When 
the rains arrive, at about the beginning of July, 
they are spread very irregularly over the vast 
country, ranging from an average of 550 inches’ 
in the North to a few inches or, perhaps not a 
drop of rain, in the South. I have seen whol 
districts which had béen almost entirely deserted, 


because there had not been a drop of rain for 
three years. 


| 
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Irrigation is the only solution to the erratic 
rainfail. It has, therefore, been practiced, in a 
primitive way, by the native farmers from time 
immemorial. But of late years the Indian Gov- 
ernment has taken the matter seriously and effici- 
ently into hand, and has developed the largest irri- 
gation projects in the world, which in 1942 satu- 
rated not less than sixty million acres of thirsting 
soil with its welcome moisture. This means that 
in India there is twenty-two times more irrigated 
land than in the United States and ten times more 
than in Egypt. But India has very few lakes, and 
when there is no rain the rivers lack water. Con- 
sequently, irrigation is a physical impossibility, 
a the terrible phantom of famine stands at the 

oor. 


In olden days famines were of a very common, 
almost yearly occurrence in some parts of India, 
carrying away hundreds of thousands of starving 
people. The great famines of 1894-96 stand out 
as black marks against the brilliant eastern sky. 
Within the seventeen years I was in India, there 
was never a famine of any importance. The 
much publicized Bengal famine of last year may 
be accounted for largely by the conquest of Bur- 
ma by the Japanese, from where Bengal used to 
obtain large quantities of rice. Added to this in- 
terruption of imports was a deficient monsoon. 

Famines cannot be prevented entirely in a vast 
torrid country like India. They occur almost 
yearly somewhere. But the sharp edges of hunger 
and starvation have been greatly dulled by the 
development of numerous highways and railways, 
which enable the Government to transport food 
to the affected districts. Here we may also men- 
tion that many a famine is engendered by unscru- 
pulous native merchants, who, after buying up 
all the grain as soon as they have observed the in- 
dications of a coming shortage of food, refuse 
to release what they have hoarded except at ex- 

| orbitant prices. But even when the rainfall is nor- 
mal and arrives in time, the product of the fields 
in India is not what it could and should be for 
want of proper cultivation. . 

The Indian farmer is essentially conservative, 
and he still adheres to the implements and meth- 
ods his ancestors have been using for thousands 
of years. His plow is still the little piece of hard 

wood, to which is attached an iron rod, twice 
as thick as a finger. With this implement he 
scratches the surface, whilst the hard under-soil 
_is never loosened or turned. Artificial fertilizer is 
never used, and in any case must be carefully 
handled in a hot country like India. Most of the 


natural manure goes to waste or is used for other 
purposes. Cattle manure is carefully collected, 
and turned into little cakes to be used as an ex- 
cellent fuel, whilst most of this waste is never 
collected, since the handling of it would involve 
the loss of caste. Consequently, the Indian farm- 
er always takes from his fields while he hardly 
ever returns any thing to them. No wonder, his 
crops are often so poor. There is, furthermore, 
the cutse of landlordism to plague the poor peo- 
ple. This evil exists also in many other countries 
but never to the extent common in India. Al- 
most half of the area of India, i. e., close to eight 
thousand square miles, is owned by five hundred 
and sixty-two Rajas, most of whom have very lit- 
tle interest in the welfare of their tenants. But 
they keep a vast army of tax-collectors, who 
squeeze the last penny out of the poor farmer to 
boost the amount of their own percentage. And 
the Raja himself, rolling in luxury at the cost of 
the life’s blood of his subjects, gathers the rich 
revenue of his large estate, often to be wasted in 
an extravagant life far removed from the borders 
of his own State. 


Apart from these numerous Rajas, there exists 
a large number of other great landlords, owners 
of from a few hundred ¢o a thousand villages, 
who do not grant much greater clemency in the 
treatment of their tenants than the Rajas. The 
poor villagers are entirely at their mercy. When 
it comes to voting, they must vote for their land- 
lord. They cannot even accept the religion they 
prefer, and the missionary cannot open a school 
for the benefit of these tenants without the per- 
mission of the landlord. Here it is still the old 
story: Cujus regio illius religio. In this particu- 
lar sphere improvements are certainly physically 
possible and they are urgently needed. But 
whether they are practically possible is quite an- 
other question. At present the British can do 
nothing; the Indians themselves must solve these 
problems. Will they be able and willing to do 
so? To this question the future must supply the 
answer. Some of the greatest political leaders, 
like Nehru, have incorporated a kind of re-dis- 
tribution of property in their political program, 
but it seems to be rather communistic, and I fear 
that, should it materialize, it will be accomplished 
with fire and bloodshed. 

There are some other mal-conditions in India 
that prevent social progress. They could, however, 
be curbed without much legislation. The good 
will of the people themselves could do it. There 
is, for instance, the frequently disastrous custom 
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of extravagant spending on the occasion of mat- 
riages. Many an Indian has ruined himself for 
life on the day of his marriage. Ready cash 1s 
usually very scarce. But on the day of marriage 
ready cash is essential for the purchase of jewelry 
for the bride and to pay for the pomp of the 
martiage celebration. The Government provides 
a loan on easy and moderate terms at almost every 
Post Office. But the ignorant Indian dislikes pub- 
licity and formality, and he prefers to go to the 
Marwary, the native money lender, who may 
charge him anything up to a hundred percent, 
‘sometimes even more, and begins by deducting 
one-eighth of the money advanced. The borrow- 
er may thereafter for the rest of his life labor 
under the heavy burden of paying the exorbitant 
interest charges without ever being able to re-pay 
the principal. If through unavoidable circum- 
stances, such as drought, death or another marri- 
age, perhaps, he fails to pay the interest, the cruel 
money lender will be at his door, demanding patt 
of his property—his cattle, his fields. Satisfied 
only till the next occasion grants the opportunity 
to make new and bigger demands on his victim. 
Then he will take more cattle, more fields, till the 
once well-to-do farmer is no longer a farmer, but 
an ordinary laborer, a coolie, working long hours 
for a compensation of about ten cents a day. 
Other serious obstacles obstructing the path to 
progress are: the caste system, child marriage, 
cow-worship, and the Indian’s craving for litiga- 
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tion. As to the last point, I still remember the 


day when a little pupil of about seven years tri- . 
umphantly told me that his father had seven - 
But it would take us too far afield 


“court cases.” 
to explain all these problems in detail. 

Since India is essentially a farming country, 
where ninety percent of the population obtain 


their living from the fields they cultivate, my de-— 


scription of the social conditions prevailing in In- 
dia necessarily holds good for the great majority 
of its vast population. In spite of its “immense 
resources” and ‘‘vast improvements,” it is no El 
Dorado yet. What is the use of social improve- 
ments as long as people refuse to make use of 
them? What is the use trying to help people as 
long as they refuse to help thernselves? 

The main cause of India’s troubles and sorrows 
lies much deeper: it is India’s dominant religion, 
Hinduism. . The Indian is a most religious man; 
that is the reason why he carries all his troubles 
with a marvelous submission to the will of his 
gods, without trying to cure them himself. His 
religion, his superstition ties him on all sides, so 
much so, that he might not be able to escape from 
his labyrinth, even if he wished. 

It is only the one true Christian Faith, with 
its Christian principles of social justice and social 
charity, that could give to India material and 
spiritual salvation. 

GERALD C. BAZELMANS, O.Praem. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GREAT PIONEERING ADVENTURE 


HE School of Pan American Agriculture in 
Honduras is a great pioneering dream comeé 
true. It is an adventure in practical Pan Ameri- 
canism. 

Situated in the delightful Valley of Zamorano 
about twenty-five miles from the Honduras capi- 
tal, Tegucigalpa, this school is a direct answer to 
the urgent need for a better technical education 
in agriculture for the youth of Middle America, 
the ten sister republics to the south. Founded and 
maintained by the United Fruit Company, it brings 
to bear the full force of modern methods on the 
production of crops which will diversify the ag- 
ticulture and improve the standards of living of 
the 37 million people of Middle America, fout- 
fifths of whom live on or by the land. 

The school, built in the picturesque early Hon- 


duran style of architecture of native quarried 


stone and tiles, lies at the fork of two main high- 
ways with easy transportation facilities. -Along 
one road is the horticultural section with its nurs- 
eries, orchards and wide ‘stretches of laboratory 
vegetable gardens. Along the other road is the 
livestock section equipped with modern dairy 
barns, stables, poultry houses, refrigeration and 
creamery plants. Down the valley, with its lush 
tropical vegetation, lie extensive experimental 
fields planted to corn, beans, rice and other an- 
nual creps. The school’s forest lands reach back 
into the mountains. 


Here in this verdant upland valley, once a part 
of the mighty Mayan civilization, 160 carefully 
selected young students from all parts of Middle 


America receive scientific and practical training in. 
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_ tropical agriculture, specifically directed to their 
_ particular needs. Instruction and board and lodg- 
ing are free, for the great majority of the most 
promising youths have no money for schooling. 

This practical adventure in pioneering did not 
materialize overnight. Behind it lies a story of 
profound significance which involves the very life 
of this nation in time of war, and demonstrates 
in a striking fashion the basic interdependence of 
the Americas. 

During the five years before Pearl Harbor, the 
United States bought about 94 percent of all its 
staple tropical imports from the Far East, and 
less than six percent from our next-door neigh- 
bors in Middle America which was the original 
homeland of many of these essential crops that 
had been transplanted and re-established as profit- 
able commodities of trade in the distant corners 
of the earth. Thus, Malaya produced practically 
all the world’s supply of natural rubber which is 
indigenous of the American tropics. Java con- 
trolled quinine. Palm oil, essential in many in- 
dustries, was imported from Africa. All the Ma- 
nila hemp needed for our warships and merchant 
marine came from the Philippines and the Far 
East. Rotenone powder, the very name of which 
is strange to most Americans, is an invaluable in- 
secticide used not only by farmers, but also by the 
millions of pounds for the protection of our sol- 
diers against lice, mites and skin parasites. Brit- 
ish Malaya and the Far East produced more than 
three-fourths of the world’s supply. It was the 
same story with other strategic materials. 

Then Japan hit Pearl Harbor, grabbed the rich 
Far East and like a terrifying lightning flash re- 
vealed to this country its danger. Ninety-five per- 
cent of its vital Far East imports cut off at one 
blow! It was a shrewd attempt to sever this na- 
tion’s jugular artery. 

Fortunately, we were not caught: altogether 
napping. For years far-sighted industrialists had 
realized the senselessness of chasing all over cre- 
ation for products which could be grown close at 
home. They had watched the storm clouds gath- 
ering with increasing anxiety. Actively aided by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
they had already made experimental plantings in 
Middle America of various valuable crops, among 
‘them the hevea tree (rubber), and abaca, a ba- 
-nana-like plant whose fibers make the finest cord- 
age in the world. At the time of the Pearl Har- 
bor blitz, 2000 acres of abaca were already avail- 
able. This was stepped up to 30,000 acres—and 
how American ships, with hawsers of all-Ameri- 


- 


can make are tying up at docks from Archangel 
to Brisbane. But it was a narrow escape. 

There are, however, some very definite prob- 
lems facing the intelligent, hard-working farmers 
of Middle America which cannot be blinked at. 
They cannot compete with the teeming millions 
of Far East coolies who work for a few cents a 
day. Capital is scarce. Technical and engineer- 
ing schools are inadequate. And as our own 
farmers know, the protection of basic crops and 
livestock from fungi, micro-organic diseases and 
virulent insect pests is a never-ending war. 

On the credit side of the ledger is the geo- 
gtaphic nearness of the United States by land, sea 
and air; the incredibly rich soil of Middle Ameri- 
ca, and the highly important fact that their tropi- 
cal products do not compete with our own temper- 
ate-zone crops. They produce what we need and 
buy what we produce. Ordinarily, they sell in 
the United States four-fifths of their total exports 
and purchase in the country three-fourths of all 
imports. What they chiefly need is the technical 
know-how. 

All of these factors entered into the planning 
of the new School of Pan American Agriculture 
which provides, free of cost, this technical know- 
how. Call it idealism, enlightened self-interest 
or plain Yankee commonsense which realized that 
if people are to produce with mutual profit, they 
must know how to produce. But overtopping 
all these considerations was the grim determina- 
tion that never again must an enemy fleet cut this 
nation off from its vital strategic necessities. 

The school brings the full force of modern 
technology to bear directly on the problems of 
tropical agriculture. Instruction is basically prac- 
tical. Field work is supplemented by. thorough 
scientific training, but for four hours each week- 
day every student is at farm work, plowing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, attending to livestock, gardens, 
orchards and forests, or learning modern tech- 
niques in the cold storage plant, the blacksmith 
shop, the creamery and pasteurizing plant or the 
greenhouses. Each student prepares and cares 
for several hundred grafted fruit trees which be- — 
come his own property at graduation. 

The head of the school and professor of hortt- 
culture is Dr. Wilson Popenoe, internationally re- 
nowned authority on agriculture, and the faculty, 
distinctly Pan American, is composed of distin- 
guished specialists. The farm engineering de- 
partrhent directs study of irrigation and drainage, 
patticularly important in Caribbean countries 
where drainage is essential to the success of low- 
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land crops, and irrigation, in dry seasons, helps to 
assure larger and more profitable production. 
These courses also teach the use and care of farm 
machinery and tools, the operation of Diesel en- 
gines, with practical experience in their repair. 
The department of agronomy provides basic la- 
boratory experiments in chemistry and geology, 
followed by training in soil analysis, the use of 
fertilizer, and crop-rotation techniques. The 
courses in practical gardening include the plant- 
ing and management of home gardens and the 
production of green vegetables to sell, together 
with the study of their nutritional values. Even 
in its first year the school produced food stuffs 
ample for its needs, and vegetables were grown 
successfully during ten and a half months of the 
year. 

Instruction is also given in physiology and hy- 
giene, with special emphasis on the treatment of 
malaria, that atch enemy of the tropics bred in the 
green hells of rotting jungles, and other tropical 
diseases. A fourth year of specialization is pro- 
vided for students of outstanding ability to fit 
them for research or government work. The 
school has an extension service for the benefit of 
older farmers and publishes information on new 
crops that can be grown for cash income, im- 
proved methods of cultivating the old crops and 
matters of general health and nutrition. 

The basic purpose of all this scientific and prac- 
tical training is to provide agricultural leadership 


Warder’s Review 


Evil Inheritance From Laissez Aller 


HY should the General President of the 

Journeymen Barbers Internation! Union 
of America, writing in its journal on ‘Post-war 
Organization,” state: “In considering the post- 
war problems, we must prepare the barber and 
beauty industry (?) with a strong militant (italics 
ours) and economic organization” ? 

We need domestic peace as much as peace on 
the international front, and since the adjective 
militant, derived from the term militare, to be a 
soldier, means to engage in warfare, fighting, or 
setves as a synonym for pugnacious, combative, 
the labor leadet’s statement appears to indicate 
his desire the International Union and its compo- 
nent parts should prepare to meet some unnamed 
enemy well armed, ready for the fray. 
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for the American tropics among the people them- 


selves, its influence gradually fanning out into | 
their personal lives, increasing their products, . 


their profits and general prosperity. 
Changing jungle tracks and infested swamps in- 


to modern farms and highways is not simple. The — 


miracle cannot be wrought in a day or a decade. 


Pioneering has its ups and downs, its periods of » 


discouragement. Some of the new crops may fail. 


Postwar conditions may change the picture. This 


adventure in pioneering has just started. A long : 


road lies ahead. All the turns and twists in the 
ascending road cannot be foreseen. But certain 
fundamental facts remain. The great tropical 
crops capable of being produced in Middle 
America and not in the United States should be 
promptly and securely established for hemispheric 
security, as well as for the vast and ever-increas- 
ing peacetime needs. Purchasing power in Mid- 


. . 
dle America must be adequate and widely distrib- 
uted so that its farmers may maintain higher — 


standards of living, which in turn give the neces- _ 


sary impetus to trade. 

Mr. Cordell Hull once said that the road to 
market is the road to peace. The School of Pan 
American Agriculture is developing this ideal and 
changing the empty phrase “good neighbor” into 
living reality. And best of all, it is helping these 
neighbors to help themselves. 


MARION MANN 
New York, N. Y. 


It is unfortunately true, that for the past hun- 


dred years labor could make little headway in the 
struggle for its rights without recourse to pugna- 
cious action, before all, use of the strike. But 
strikes should not be necessary in a well-ordered 
society or even permitted, except for grave reas- 
ons. To use the words of the Code of Social 
Principles: “A strike or a lockout is, like war, 
justifiable only in an extreme case.” It is, there- 
fore, as the same document declares, ‘‘essential 
to the public good that industrial life be organized 
on such a basis that the need or the temptation to 
use so dangerous a weapon be eliminated.’”” The 
oe of this goal should be the intention of 
all. 

Unfortunately, strikes, and also lockouts, have 
been chronic since the beginning of the Industrial 
Era. Both are a “kind of declaration of war.” 
What follows is certainly not conducive to har- 
mony in society. They are feuds, engaged in by 


7 


: 
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gtoups of men who demand of society it must 
tolerate their fighting among themselves, irrespec- 
tive of the consequences for the common good. 
The Peace of God curbed and ultimately made an 
end of baronial strife. It should not be impossible 
to end an era of strikes and lockouts and to estab- 
lish more harmonious relations between the two 
orders of society, enterprisers and workers, who 
have continually clashed since modern Capitalism 
came into power. 

Are we justified to believe peace between na- 
tions possible as long as we assume the militancy 
of ‘capital and labor’ an indispensable element of 
the existing order of economic things? 


Clerics May Not Teach School 


NTI-CLERICALISM, sired by eighteenth- 

century rationalism, was from the begin- 
ning directed principally against the Catholic cler- 
gy. But by no means entirely so, at least not on 
the European continent. Now comes the strange 
information from Great Britain that clerics are 
henceforth not to be permitted in the Kingdom to 
teach schools such as those called Public in our 
country. Regulation 23 in the new Draft Rules 
and Orders relating to British Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schools states that no ‘Clerk in Holy Ord- 
ers or regular minister of a congregation may be 
employed as a teacher other than an occasional 
teacher, unless, having been employed in a school 
immediately before April 1, 1945, he continues to 
be employed in that school .. . , except with the 
approval of the Minister of Education as justified 
in the circumstances of the school.” 

Against this outrageous stipulation of the new 
British Education Act which, “as it stands cer- 
tainly affords ample protection to atheists,” Tzme 
and Tide, a liberal weekly, opposes the opinion: 
“Surely this new regulation in excluding ordained 
men is an act of gross injustice and a highly dan- 
gerous restraint on personal liberty. For not only 

' are clerics in the future to be banned from choos- 
/ing teaching as a career (whether in divinity or 
secular subjects), but those ordained men already 
teaching will be ‘frozen,’ that is, deprived of seek- 
ing a change of employment within the State sys- 
tem of maintained secondary schools of which 
}there are 793.” 
_ The editorial also points out that, as things 
are, “Divinity is a subject of low status on the 
curriculum of State-maintained secondary schools 
| in Great Britain.” Usually owing to the lack of 


| 


competent specialist teachers. “Now it would ap- 
pear,” so the editorial continues, ‘that even the 
present scanty source of supply is to be further 
depleted.” 

The entire matter reveals the attitude the states- 
men and politicians of our era are pleased to 
adopt toward religion. Their Opinion concurs 
with that of Socialists and Communists who in- 
sist religion is a purely “private matter” and no 
concern whatsoever of the State. Because this is 
so, it remains to be seen what will become of the 
hope, expressed by the British review, that ‘‘this 
invidious anti-clerical, dictatorial and wholly un- 
democratic clause will be modified before Parli- 
amentaty sanction is given to the Draft as a 
whole.” 


From The Pork Barrel To "Socialized 


Democracy” 


ROFESSOR ALBERT GUERARD has de- 

tected but “‘one case of egocentricity” in the 
latest volume of Josephus Daniels’ autobiography: 
“The Wilson Era: Years of Peace, 1910-1917.” 
This is it: “In 1916 California was the pivot State. 
It went to Wilson, because Daniels had expanded 
the naval establishment at Mare Island and San 
Diego.” 

Ironically the author of this statement adds: 
“A touching expression of faith in potency of the 
pork barrel.” But this bulging, bottomless vessel 
has exercised a potent influence on the political 
life of the Nation. The constituents of Senators 
and Representatives not infrequently judge them 
according to their ability to fish big chunks of pork 
out of the depths of the mysterious cask. There 
was a time when ‘‘the folks back home” expected 
funds from the Treasury of the U. S. should be 
allocated to a congressional District or a locality, 
even though it was known the money would be 
wasted on a futile project. The Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill annually provided “handouts” on a na- 
tional scale. 

While, in ‘1887, the historian Reuben Gold 
Thwaites was engaged on a canoe trip on Illinois 
and Wisconsin rivers, he discovered that the na- 
tives, asked for an opinion regarding the value 
of the improvements of the waterways travelled 
by him, thought them “all nonsense.” “There ex- 
ists a popular sentiment along this river (Wiscon- 
sin), as upon its twin, the Fox,” Thwaites relates, 
“that Government is bound to squander so much 
money every year in one way or another, and that 
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the denizens of these two valleys are entitled to 
their share of the plunder.” 


One honest captain on the Fox said to him: “Tf 
it w’ant for this here appropriation, Wisconsin 
wouldn’t get her proportion of the public money 
what each State is regalarly entitled to.” So he 
thought it necessary ‘‘to keep this here scheme 
a-goin’, for to get our dues.” And this was said 
in spite of the man’s conviction that “the thing 
ain’t much good, so far as what is claimed for it 
goes.” But he was for it, nevertheless, because 
he thought “it keeps things movin’ in these valleys 
and makes times easier,—and that’s what guv- 
ment’s for.’’*) 

This very thought, that Government is the big 
Provider, has assumed the nature of a public 
policy on which political leaders base their con- 
tention for recognition at the polls. The humble 
“pork barrel’? hardly symbolizes sufficiently the 
present conviction that the State is the omnipo- 
tent dispenser of largess. 


Restore to Labor Its Flower 


NDUSTRIALISM, so Eric Gill thought, has 

depersonalized work. “It has,” he wrote, 
“disintegrated the worker. It has made his work 
the least interesting, because the least personal 
part of his life. It has created a state of things 
in which nothing is expected from work, but the 
pay for doing it, and all the happiness of living 
is relegated to the time when men are not work- 
ing.” 

However correct this indictment of the system 
responsible for the degradation of labor may be, 
it does not go to the root of the matter. Indus- 
trialism was impelled to pursue its course by doc- 
trines entirely at variance with the principles and 
practices of the preceding centuries. Labor was, 
in consequence, despoiled of the qualities and vir- 
tues it had been attributed, until it came to pass 
that, even before the nineteenth century had 
reached its fifth decade, the word ‘laborer’? was 
applied only to workingmen engaged in out and 
out servile tasks, to which they brought nothing 
but two sturdy arms. A sign of a startling na- 
ture, so one of the foremost among the founders 
of the historical school of political economy, Wil- 
helm Roscher, thought. It appeared to him, this 
apparently accidental use of the term revealed the 


1) Down Historic Waterways. 2d ed., Chicago, 1902, 
pp. 263-265, , 
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disunion of capital and labor, and, what is worse, 


the chasm which separates the people, all of — 
whom should be “laborers” while not all by any . 


means are willing to be that. 

This unwillingness to labor, which accounts for 
the large number of drones and parasites we are 
providing for in our country today, is the direct 
result of the repudiation of doctrines which were 
once upon a time basic to the economic life of all 
Christian peoples. Although not always just in 
his opinions regarding the Church and her insti- 
tutions, Wilhelm Endemann, a noted scholar, 
states in his volume on the ‘Economic Principles 
of Canonical Doctrine,” published in 1863: 

‘The canonical doctrine raised labor to the highest 
economic honor. Labcr elevated to the dignity of a 
free act and moral duty . . . is worthy of its hire. It is 


able to earn something, while this is prohibited to capi- 
tal. Wherever labor is present . . . there use of other 


things, even of money, is justified. Therefore profits » 


from agriculture, stock-raising, artisanship are unob- 
jectionable, because in this case the visible efforts of 
labor are evident. For the same reason, the profits de- 
rived from commerce are countenanced, because they 
result from the real labor of transportation from one 
place to another.” 


With other words: Labor, applied to a good 
and necessary purpose, is considered worthy of 
reward and honor. Gain obtained without the 
effort of honest labor is mean and, in many cases, 
denounced as a form of usury, and therefore im- 
moral. Efforts at reformation of society and the 
present economic system, short of Communism, 
must fail as long as we tolerate the perverted 


ideas concerning labor, capital, and profit to con- | 


tinue to exercise their pernicious influence. Pius 


IX said on a certain occasion: “Give back to - 


words their true meaning.” It were well to at- 


tempt to apply this advice to the abused term 
“labor.” 


There is a radio slum which many of us seldom 
visit, says Rose Macaulay in her review of 
“March on the Air,” published in a British re 
view. Turn a knob at the right moment (there 
are many of these) and you enter it, as I did now 
and then during a recent illness, just to know the 
worst. Slum or idiot asylum, where facetious or 
slobbering half-wits gibber and howl, where 
tripey voices caterwaul and crooners croon, intro- 
duced often by lumbering facetious jests. Emerg- 


ing from the asylum, one can scarely believe it 


real. But it is; and we had better know. 
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| Contemporary Opinion 


eee ROOSEVELT’S sudden death on 

April 12 naturally and properly evoked a 
chorus of sorrow for his passing, of eulogy on his 
character, of praise of his achievements. Just as 
naturally, perhaps just as properly, this clamor of 
laudation will in due time provoke a more or less 
strong reaction of criticism. And thus, maybe in 
a half-century or so, scholars will be able to give 
Mr. Roosevelt his approximately rightful place in 
the history of his country and of the world. 


The Catholic Virginian 


Sixty thousand doctors and dentists serving our 
boys on every sea and on every battlefield of the 
world have been forbidden to write their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress about the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, because military personnel must not 
engage in any political activity while in military 
service, observes the New York County Medical 
Society. Even students now finishing their medi- 
cal education have been issued like orders. 

We are glad to know that this so-called health 
bill is recognized as political activity, but we ques- 
tion the propriety of forbidding these thousands 
of citizens the right to express their views as to 
their own professional future, while the gentle- 
men of the Public Health Service are permitted 
to travel around in their uniforms and speak for 
this political activity. 

Medical Economics 


The Bretton Woods agreement does not con- 
template a new world order based upon free- 
dom and expanding development of all the hu- 
man race. It is a document which seeks to cre- 
ate an economic strait-jacket for the benefit of 
a continent which for centuries has drained the 
treasures of the rest of the earth to finance its 
wars and to support it in intervals of peace. 

Its adoption by the United States would give 
notice to the world, wherein hundreds of mil- 
lions struggle for political and economic freedom, 
that we have abandoned the maxim of “live and 
let live,’ and have succumbed to the hateful dic- 
tum “don’t spoil the natives” . 

The so-called Bretton Woods agreement does 
‘not provide for a forward-looking expanding 
“economy. It is an expression of cynical and sel- 
fish determination to turn back human progress, 


level downward the American standard of living 
for the benefit of Europe, destroy the hope of 
hundreds of millions of human beings, and let 
economy expand only where and as it can be con- 
trolled by men who have an eighteenth century 
outlook.) 

It should be rejected and the United States 
should assume the leadership of a movement 
which will implement the Atlantic Charter and 
provide for sound currencies based on gold and 
silver, the improvement of standards of living— 
not only in Europe but all over the world—re- 
spect for the rights of small as well as large na- 
tions, the elimination of economic exploitation of 
the weak, and the encouragement of all people 
striving for political and economic freedom. 

In a world half-slave and half-free, there can 
be no peace or progress. 


JOHN FRANcis NEYLAN?) 


Most of the postwar tax plans are unrealistic 
about the budget. This judgment does not rest 
on a prediction of what the total will actually be, 
but on a conviction that this total can be materially 
less than the $18-$20 billion usually mentioned. 
Unless there be a resolute will to hold down the 
federal expenditures, the taxes required must rise 
to limits at which will be produced the repressive 
effects that everyone wants to avoid. 

The arch villain in the postwar fiscal drama 
will be another “social-purpose” of an earlier era, 
namely, the purpose of having the Federal Gov- 
ernment underwrite the good life for all. It will 
be a drama of real life, in which there will be no 
gallant, dashing hero to rescue the fair heroine 
(the private enterprise system) from being thrown 
over the cliff, sawed in two, or tied on the tracks 
before the approaching Midnight Express. So the 
heroine will probably be forced to succumb to 
the fate worse than death. 


Harry L. Lutz 
Princeton University 


If we may believe Tom Driberg, Member of 
Parliament, Dorothy Thompson was most deeply 
impressed by the fact that the black market in 
food is practically non-existent in Britain. “It is 
all over my country,” she said. 

1) Correctly: 19. Century, the Age of Capitalism. 


2) An Analysis of the Bretton Woods Agreement. 
San Francisco, Calif., 1945, p. 9 and p. 49. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


A Plea For the Recognition of Human 


Rights 


OTH the law of nations and international 

law have come to grief since the beginning 
of the present century. There must be a return 
to one and a complete revision of the other. Truly 
the Hierarchy of our country wisely insist not 
alone on world peace, and some manner of inter- 
national organization intended to foster and pro- 
tect it, but also on an International Bill of Rights, 
the foundation of a just and equitable world order 
and applicable to all men. In itself neither the 
peace now contemplated—and which all men 
hope may be a wise one—nor any international 
Federation of Nations holds the promise that it 
‘may endure unless its actions are guided by prin- 
ciples to which all men should willingly assent. 
Pius XII has repeatedly urged the establishment 
of a juridical order necessary as a guide of inter- 
national conduct. The times demand a greater 
magna charta for all humanity. The very con- 
ditions prevailing in the political world at pres- 
ent underscore the necessity of a code of inter- 
national ethics which demands that even the great 
powers respect the rights of the lowliest of 
their subjects. The authors of the episcopal dec- 
Jaration are fully aware of what might threaten 
should the necessary precautions to protect the 
weak be neglected. For they state: 

“Whatever concessions may, under existing 
conditions, have to be made to certain nations in 
view of their power and corresponding responsi- 
bility, it seems inequitable and dangerous to give 
any nation in perpetuity a virtual veto on parity 
of treatment for all. It is a manifest denial of a 
prime attribute of a juridical institution to extend 
the veto to the execution of decisions of the 
World Court, to which, by explicit provision, all 
justifiable disputes should be referred.” 

Having discussed several other objections of 
a similar nature, the Bishops conclude with a 
statement of great significance: 

“The proposals as they stand outline not the 
plan for an organization, under law, of the inter- 
national community, but rather the draft of an 
alliance between the great victorious powers for 
the maintenance of world peace and the promo- 
tion of international co-operation in which these 
powers definitely refuse to submit themselves in 
evety eventuality to the world authority which 


Procedure 


Action 


they propose to invoke in compelling other na- | 


tions to maintain world peace.” 


From this declaration—which may possibly at- ! 


tain historical importance—it is but a step to the 


reasonable consideration that an international as- © 


sociation of nations, inaugurated with the inten- 
tion to protect human rights and promote justice 
and peace among peoples, must be fortified by a 
Code of Fundamental Ethics, for which the title 
International Bill of Rights has been chosen by 
the authors of the episcopal document. It is 
stated: 

“In all history, and particularly in modern his- 


tory, dangers to world peace have come from the | 


unjust treatment of minorities, the denial of civil 


and religious liberties and other infringements on — 


the inborn rights of men. 


Bill of Rights, in which men and groups every- 


To remove these — 
dangers, the nations should adopt an International _ 


where would be guaranteed the full enjoyment of — 


their human rights. 

‘That this is definitely a matter of international 
concern is evident in the problem now confront- 
ing the intergovernmental committee in regard to 
displaced persons. If they are reluctant to return 
to their homelands, it is largely because they can- 
not look forward to the enioyment of fundamen- 
tal human rights under the new tyrannies in con- 
trol.” . 

“Active participation in the international or- 
ganization,’ so the Bishops’ opinion continues, 


“ought to be conditioned on the acceptance of — 


this Bill of Rights. Will a nation which does 
not make its own citizens secure in the enjoyment 
of their human rights work honestly and sincerely 
for the maintenance of world peace and mutual 
co-operation in the international community?” 
It is incumbent on the representatives of the 
Nations now assembled at San Francisco to ob- 
tain for such a Bill of Rights of international 
scope the sanction of their_governments. Accep- 


tance would signify a great victory for the god- 


given rights of man which have never yet been 
fully safeguarded internationally. 


We need to remind ourselves that an age of 
exorbitant nationalism is not the only test of true 
Catholicism. There are enemies of the Faith be- 
side irreligious governments, and no less insidious 
because of the cant and hypocrisy beneath which 
they hide themselves. or 
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Rehabilitation 


What Returning Veterans and their 
Relatives Should Know 


| Dees no other country has provided so 
liberally for the survivors of the wars it has 
engaged in as our own. But never before during 
war has there been so much concern, Professor O. 
C. Carmichael, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, 
asserts, “for the post-war welfare of the men and 
women in the armed forces. In no respect is this 
shown more clearly than in the plans laid for their 
future education.” This is certainly no exaggera- 
tion; in fact, the planned opportunities are so 
many and so generous as to cause confusion in 
the minds of some of those whom they are in- 
tended to benefit. It would, therefore, appear 
wise that both the individuals discharged from the 
service, and their relatives, and any group with 
which they may be affiliated, should seek full 
knowledge regarding the possibilities the Govern- 
ment is willing to provide for those eager to com- 
plete their education. 


Two acts of Congress contain provisions of an 
educational nature. In one case they have in 
mind the welfare of those who have suffered dis- 
abilities connected with the service in the Army 
and Navy, while the provisions of the other act 
apply to all those who were in any branch of the 
armed forces for ninety days or longer. Exclusive, 
however, of the time spent in the army or navy 
college training program. Professor Carmichael, 
in an article contributed to State Government, 
presents an excellent summary of what the respec- 
tive provisions offer qualified applicants: 


“Under Public Law 16, a veteran who can show 

that he is handicapped because of wounds or other 
injury incurred in line of duty in the service is 
eligible for training which will fit him for a vo- 
cation or profession. The Government will pay 
his entire tuition, fees, books, supplies, etc., up to 
$500.00 per nine-months’ session. In addition, 
he will receive compensation of $80.00 per month 
or more, dependent upon the seriousness of his 
disabilities. The beneficiary may choose the vo- 
cation or profession for which he wishes to train 
and may select the institution in which to take it. 
The only limitation is that he be prepared for 
the program which he wishes to undertake, and 
that he be admitted by the institution which he 
desires to enter. 


- 


- 


“Under Public Law 346, the veteran is eligible 
to receive educational benefits based upon the 
length of time spent in the service. Ninety days’ 
setvice qualifies him for a year of training. He 
is then entitled to an additional period of train- 
ing equal to the length of his service up to a 
maximum of three years. For example, a veteran 
of one year’s service is entitled to two years of 
training; one of two years’ service, to three years; 
and one of three years’ service, to four years of 
training, which is the maximum allowed. 


“Compensation to the individual under the pro- 
gtam is on the following basis: tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, etc., up to $500.00 for a nine- 
months’ session, plus $50.00 per month in the 
case of one without dependents, or $75.00 per 
month if he has one or more dependents. This 
applies to any veteran, whatever the level of prep- 
aration or type of training required, provided he 
has an honorable discharge. Moreover, the indi- 
vidual is free to choose where he will take his 
training. He is not confined to institutions with- 
in his State, but may enter whatever institution is 
willing to admit him. This law very wisely leaves 
full freedom to the individual in the choice of 
his program of study, and in the selection of the 
institution which he attends. In the same way, 
it places no limitations on the institutions that 
participate in the program. They may accept or 
reject students; they are not required to set up 
special curricula for the veterans; and they are 
free to dismiss those who do not meet the stand- 
ards prescribed. This plan, which provides maxi- 
mum freedom for both the individual and the 
institution, should result in the most satisfactory 
service to the veteran.” 


However well intended those responsible for 
these provisions were, they could do no more than 
provide generously for the execution of a pro- 
gram of vast magnitude. There will be many 
and serious difficulties beneficiaries must contend 
with. A good deal will depend on the individual 
eligible for training under the provisions of the 
two acts referred to. In the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis parishes and the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety have been instructed by Archbishop Glen- 
non to concern themselves earnestly with the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation the men and women te- 
turned from the war must face. 
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Irrigation Farming 


Catholic Kentuckians Established 
Waterflow, N. M. 


1 ESS ee farming has not, it appears, ap- 
pealed to many Catholic farmers who, since 
irrigated land was made accessible, sought homes 
in the far West. However, scattered here and 
there Catholic families have established them- 
selves‘on some of the irrigation projects. But as 
far as we have been able to ascertain there has 
been only one attempt to settle a group of Catho- 
lics on irrigated lands. The undertaking came 
about in this way. 

Two young men of Anglo-Saxon stock, de- 
scendants of English Catholics who had gone to 
Kentucky from Maryland in the eighteenth centu- 
ry, decided to leave their native State and seek 
their fortune in the West, one of them on account 
of ill health. They got as far as Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, where they worked for several years; 
from there they went to Pueblo, Colorado, and 
then on to New Mexico. Here they learned of 
a mesa which consisted of fourteen hundred acres. 
They were offered an option on the land and de- 
cided to return to Kentucky and to sell it in forty 
and eighty acre tracts to good, practical Catho- 
lics and to take their widowed mother, four 
younger brothers, and one sister, to the land se- 
lected by themt. Prior to the beginning of their 
undertaking they had spoken to the Priest at 
Farmington, New Mexico, located fifteen miles 
from the contemplated colony. He promised 
them Mass twice a month. On their arrival in 
Kentucky they called“on the Ursuline Sisters at 
Maple Mount and they promised to send a few 
of their Sisters to New Mexico to teach school as 
soon as the colony had been established and a 
school building erected. Reasons such as the fol- 
lowing induced even men of the older generation 
to participate in the venture. “My father,” so 
Mr. Fred Wethington, to whom we are indebted 
for the information regarding the colony of 
Waterflow, has written us, “was one of those 
who bought a tract of land from the founders of 
the colony. He decided to leave Kentucky be- 
cause the tobacco business had reached such a low 
level and the Night Riders were roaming the 
country that he felt he wanted to get away from 
it all and seek a new location.”” With him came 
four sons and one daughter. 

Most of these Kentucky farmers were not pos- 
sessed of a great deal of money. While some of 
them had a few thousand dollars, others were 


obliged to borrow money to buy their railroad - 
tickets to New Mexico. The exodus occurred in 
the Spring of 1914, when seven young men leftai 
Owensboro, Kentucky, to act as an advanced 
guard, as it were, and to make the first crops. 
They kept house together and did their own cook- 
ing, living in a two-room shack and a tent. The 
entire valley was in sagebrush; there were no 
fences, laterals for irrigating, no improvements 
whatsoever. Nevertheless, in the winter of that 
year nine farmers followed the young pioneers 
and built small homes on their tracts of land. 
More families arrived as the years rolled by, but 
some became dissatisfied and left. By May, 1917, 
the settlers had completed the building of the — 
Church, which was dedicated to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. Built of brick, with a seating capacity 
of about two hundred, it was free from in- | 
debtedness at the beginning and has remained 
free from al! indebtedness ever since. Moreover, 
the Ursuline Sisters kept their promise and in — 
1919 an Academy was founded which is now an 
accredited high school. But the Sisters, from 
Mount St. Joseph, Kentucky, also conduct a 
boarding school. : 

At the present time most of the Catholic fami- : 
lies own comfortable homes, which have replaced : 
the small houses built by the early settlers. Nearly 
every family owns modern farming equipment, 
tractors, power balers, stackers, etc. Some have 
large and others have small orchards. The fruit 
grown at Waterflow is said to be among the best — 
flavored fruit of its kind in the United States. The 
product of these orchards is shipped by truck to— 
Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Oklahoma, — 
Texas, and as far East even as Memphis, Tennes- 
see. But the main crops consist of alfalfa, corn, 
beans, wheat, barley, oats, and all varieties of 
vegetables. The farms are well fenced and there 
are irrigation ditches on every farm. There is 
an abundance of water, which is sold at an ay- 
erage of $1.75 an acre per year for the growing 
of crops. © 

The location is said to be ideal. The elevation 
is five thousand feet above sea level; the climate 
is in consequence healthful and the temperature 
both in winter and summer is moderate. Conse- 
quently the country is also well suited for stock 
raising and dairying is even now carried on. Nor 
is the Waterflow colony isolated or far removed 
from transportation. A telephone and electric 
line runs through the valley and both are avail- 
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able for every home. Coal is plentiful and sold 
at a reasonable price because it is mined in the 
neighborhood. A bus line connects with the out- 
side world, and on the whole this Catholic colony, 
now thirty years old and the only one of its kind 
in the United States, apparently offers favorable 
Opportunities to Catholics who may wish to estab- 
lish themselves on irtigated land. Land with 


good orchards sells for one thousand dollars an 
acre. 


89 


What has been called the Irrigation Era is by 
no means yet closed. It would be wise, therefore, 
for Catholic farmers contemplating removal to 
a new location to investigate the possibilities irri- 
gation projects offer. They should preferably 
adopt the policy of the Kentuckians who founded 
Waterflow. A Catholic colony or community 
grants each component family advantages they 
would lack living in religious isolation among 
non-Catholics. 


Reconstruction of Society 


Eire’s System of Parish Councils 


5 fs impress on men the necessity to reform 
the social order and to urge them to engage 
in the work of reconstruction, was one of the chief 
purposes Pius XI had in mind when, in May, 
1931, he gave to the world his Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Yet, how little has been accom- 
plished! Even Catholics have almost ceased to 
discuss what is in fact the only possible alterna- 
tive to Communism or collectivistic Stateism, a 
social order of an organic nature, founded in 
fundamental principles of social philosophy ‘“‘un- 
shaken and unchangeable.” The Encyclical was, 
in fact, a call to reconstitute the organic form of 
social life, which had been lost until “only indi- 
viduals and the State’ remained. 

As things are, we should forthwith dust off 
our copies of the Encyclical on the “Reconstruction 
of Society” and earnestly strive to grasp what it 
teaches regarding the nature of society and like- 
wise the constructive measures it recommends. 
In this regard, the Catholics of Eire are furnish- 
ing us with a good lead. We have before us ex- 
tracts from a circular letter, addressed by the 
Cork and Kerry Regional Council of Muintir na 
Tire to the people living in rural communities. 
The letter warns them, in the first place, that lack 
of interest or inactivity on their part may spoil the 
efforts which are being made to improve the so- 
cial and economic conditions of the rural people 
of Eire and to give them their rightful place in 
the councils of the nation. The intention is to 
develop a system of vocational Guilds and Coun- 
cils, or, if you will, a corporative order, the an- 
tithesis of the atomized society into which we 
were born. 

As to the most fundamental of the subsidiary 
organizations recommended in the Report of the 
Eire Vocational Commission, discussed in S/R 


> 


not long ago,') the letter states, Parish Guilds 
should be organized in rural communities every- 
where. Each Guild, so the report suggests, 
should elect a committee—to be named the Par- 
ish Council—to direct the affairs of the parish. 
The agricultural sections of the Parish Guilds of 
each county will elect the County Board of Agrti- 
culture, which is to replace the County Commit- 
tee of Agriculture. This Board will elect the Na- 
tional Agricultural Conference, which will act as 
the Advisory Body to the Government on agti- 
cultural matters. 

‘The Commission recommends,” so the commu- 
nication of the Regional Council referred to, con- 
tinues, ‘‘the establishment of a Vocational Assem- 
bly comprised of representatives of the different 
vocations, viz—Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, 
Trades, Professions, etc. Whether this Body is to 
have statutory powers is a matter which will be 
revealed in the legislation which may arise out of 
the Report of the Commission. Because of the 
importance of Agriculture as a vocation in this 
country it is recommended that it should be given 
the largest representation in the Vocational As- 
sembly, i.e., 40 seats out of a total of 120. 

“In the framing of the legislative measures 
based on the Report of the Commission, and in 
their passage through the Dail, the recommenda- 
tions now made will be subject to alteration and 
amendment, and it is here that the influence of 
the different vocations concerned may play an im- 
portant part in determining the final shape of 
any Act which may be passed.” 

It appears from the letter that, with the ex- 
ception of Agriculture, the vocations are already 
organized and have central bodies to represent 
them. It is said, furthermore, should Agriculture 
not organize, and organize quickly, it may lose 
many of the benefits which the Report proposes 
to confer on it, and it must be remembered that 


1) January, 1945, p. 803-05, and February, p. 337-39. 
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the vocation of Agriculture, as dealt with in the 
Report, includes the farmers, the members of their 
families engaged in farm work, and the agricul- 
tural laborer. 

Regarding the means and methods of organ- 
ization the communication has this to say: “But 
you may ask how are the Rural People to be or- 
ganized? That is what we wish to explain. 

“First of all the people of each parish should 
form themselves into a Parish Guild. 

‘Next the Guild should elect the Parish Coun- 
cil, which would be the Executive Body in charge 
of the affairs of the parish. 

“The Guild should next affiliate with Muintir 
na Tire which acts as the co-ordinating body to 
represent and look after the interests of all affili- 
ated Guilds. 

‘Each affiliated Guild is entitled to representa- 


Catholic Social Action 


Credit Unions Established in Trinidad 


ARLY in the spring of the year, Most Rev. 

Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, 
was a visitor in the island of Trinidad, a British 
colony. Here, for the past year, the Catholic 
News, published at Port of Spain, has endeavored 
to promote co-operation, particularly the Credit 
Union, among the people. The sojourn in their 
midst of an American Bishop, who has taken seri- 
ous interest in the lot of the lowly and the means 
necessary to alleviate and remedy their unfavora- 
ble conditions, was a fortunate circumstance the 
local leaders knew how to use to the advantage 
of the local cause. The Catholic weekly, edited 
by Dominicans, refers to the occasion in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The presence of the Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, at the inaugura- 
tion of yet another Credit Union in the Parish of 
St. Mary’s Mucurapo, last week, has given some 
added prestige to this movement to make men 
able to be persons in fact, by helping them to eco- 
nomic independence and freeing them from the 
slavery of debt.” 

Continuing, the editorial explains: “It is a little 
more than a year since the idea of the Credit 
Union grounded on the Rochdale principles: and 
operated on Antigonish lines was given a prac- 
tical beginning with a small group of men who 
were willing to study the movement. It was very 
small, almost despicably small, for months. It is 
not small any more. It will not ever again be a 


tion on the Regional Council of Muintir na Tire 
and through it may seek to direct the general — 
policy of the Vocational Assembly.” 

Finally, there is the warning: “The advance of — 
the Nation depends on the advance of the rural 
areas. Don’t let it be said that the Nation’s ad- 
vance has been held up by the indifference or leth- 
argy of the rural people.” 

Thus we have a well-ordered, organically 
linked system of administration and government, 
with a Vocational Assembly representing the vari- 
ous orders or estates of society. The plan is revo- 
lutionary only in so far as it is intended to over- 
come the amorphous state of society into which it 
was plunged by the doctrines that damaged and 
all but ruined “that highly developed social life 
which once flourished in a variety of prosperous 
institutions,” to use the words of Pius XI. 


small thing. Its philosophy has gripped the peo- 
ple. It is a profoundly simple idea.” 

The article furthermore emphasizes the thought 
that the philosophy back of co-operation is a 
healthy one “for it teaches us that we can do many © 
things for ourselves; and we do them better, for 
we are doing them for ourselves. It kills that 
mentality that makes us sit back and wait for 
government to help us. That help rarely comes. 
It can not come, for government is not meant to | 
do for us what we can perfectly well do for our- — 
selves. Government should protect our enter- 
prises, assure us safety in our rights, curb the ~ 
activities of some that would react evilly for oth- 
ers. And this movement now needs that guiding . 
hand (?) of government.” 

But why invite the “guiding hand of Govern- 
ment’? Government is more than sufficiently en- 
gaged in guiding its own affairs. Had the Roch- — 
dale Pioneers, or the Raffeisen movement, and — 
Desjardin’s Caisses Populaire in Quebec, enjoyed 
what is asked for in the Catholic News, they 
would have died of atrophy or developed into a 
department of government assuming the réle of — 
the over-protecting mother. 


Grain growers are the most completely organ- 
ized of the commodity marketing groups in the 
Dominion of Canada. Nearly 45% of grain 
marketed was sent through the co-ops. Only 
24% of main farm products were sent to the com-. 
mercial trade by the same methods last year. 


| 
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Credit Pools 


(GOVERNMENT is apparently willing to help 
finance business during reconversion. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. now is offering to 
underwrite a share of the loans made by bank 
credit pools that are springing up in many parts 
of the country. These pools, with a credit reser- 
voir of possibly $750,000,000, or more, to finance 
small and medium concerns and new business ven- 
tures are expected to play an important part in 
industry’s turn from war to peace. . 

The actual extent of RFC’s participation in opera- 
tions of the bank’s credit pools is undetermined. So 
far, the agency is merely offering to co-operate with re- 
gional pools by taking up to 75 percent of loans they 
make, if requested to do so. On the other hand, there 
is a feeling in private banking circles that, in the 
long run after wartime conditions disappear, banks 
should meet the credit needs of industry without Gov- 
ernment guarantee or insurance. 


Paid Sick Leave 


CF 5,000 current union agreements examined, 
350 provided paid sick leave—three-fourths 
being in nonmanufacturing industries. Some stip- 
ulate full pay for a limited period, others a por- 
tion of full pay or workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits. Maximum leave varies from three days for 
regular-employees to 52 weeks a year for long- 
service employees. 
_ Paid-sick-leave provisions are prevalent in agree- 
ments covering workers in the electric, water, and gas, 
and telephone and telegraph industries, and office and 
professional, wholesale- and retail-trade, and State, 
county, and municipal workers. 


World Organizations Homeless 


4 palace which the Internatl. Labor Office 
had built in Geneva has been standing vacant 


since the tenant left it to go to Montreal in the 


early days of the war. Now the LL.O., presum- 
ably, will have to look for new quarters, it appears 
to a writer in a British review; for nobody seems 
to want it to go back to Geneva, where its build- 
ings and those of the League might be turned to 
good use as the headquarters of a new World Uni- 


“yersity of International Studies. The World Or- 
"ganization projected at Dumbarton Oaks will also 
‘be looking out for new quarters; for Switzerland, 


| 


with its preference for neutrality to League obli- 


| gations and its geographically awkward situation, 


i] te 
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is not likely to be chosen again—especially as the 
Russians would certainly object. 


_ The question is where either the World Organiza- 
tion or the I.L.O. can be put with a reasonable minimum 
of argument and a fair prospect of convenience. ‘The 
Hague, headquarters of the World Court, is of course a 
possibility; Antwerp and Copenhagen both have their 
backers; and there is also support for the idea of a 
brand-new town, essentially international from the out- 
set and perhaps placed under purely international ad- 
ministration. But such a town would have to be some- 
where. London is another possible answer; but would 
either Stalin or the Americans agree? This delicate 
problem may have to be settled soon, for Montreal will 
be a very awkward centre during the critical period of 
post-war readjustment. 


Public Utilities 


Y reason of a recent decision of the Utah Su- 
preme Court upholding a previous ruling of 
the State Public Service Commission the people 
of Utah will enjoy an annual reduction of $1,500,- 
000 in their electric light and power rates.. This 
is the result of long years of effort on the part of 
Consumers Welfare League of Utah. 
The rate reduction was effected by the order of the 
Commission sustained by the Supreme Court which re- 


duced rate base of the Utah Light and Power Company 
by approximately $20,000,000. 


Aviation, a Field of Employment 


5, PERNT of men in Army, Navy, and 

Marine Corps air forces will want post-war 
jobs in commercial aviation as will many young 
people leaving school. Air lines—major branch 
of commercial aviation—will have marked post- 
war gains in traffic and employment. The follow- 
ing estimates are based on varying forecasts of 
traffic five years after the war. Based on a con- 
setvative traffic forecast, pilots might number 
6,500—about 2,000 more than in late 1944; using 
a more optimistic prediction, the increase would 
be 10,000. Mechanics and related personnel are 
likely to total 20,000 to 40,000—roughly 6,500 
to 26,500 more than at the close of 1944 depend- 
ing on the forecast used. 

For stewardesses and ground-communications oper- 
ators also, marked employment gains are in sight. even 
if traffic growth is moderate. Wartime employment of 
navigators, flight engineers, flight radio operators, dis- 
patchers, meteorologists, and stock and stores employees 
is so high that sizable employment gains in these occu- 
pations will depend on heavy expansion in air traffic. 
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Co-operative Farm 


Ae Regina the first farm co-operative to be or- 
ganized in Saskatchewan, the Sturgis Farm 
Co-operative Association, has been registered by 
the Co-operatives Department of the Province. 
This farm co-operative was formed by pooling 
land consisting of about 2,000 acres in northeast- 
ern Saskatchewan, and machinery. 

There are nine charter members. The by-laws ar- 
range for payment of wages to members, setting of a 


minimum wage of $480 yearly per family, and the ac- 
ceptance of other additional members in the future. 


Fewer Farm Operators 


HE number of farm operators in the United 

States decreased from more than 6 million 
in April, 1940, to approximately 514 million in 
April, 1944, a reduction of nearly 10 percent, ac- 
cording to estimates prepared jointly by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


The decrease represented mainly the concentration of 
farm land into the hands of a smaller number of op- 
erators, and not a reduction in the amount of land under 
cultivation. As former operators ceased farming their 
land, most of it was taken over by other operators, so 
that the total amount of land in farms remained about 
the same. This resulted in an increase in the average 
size of farms from 174 acres in 1940 to 191 acres in 
1944. The average amount of cropland harvested per 
farm rose from 53 acres in 1939 to 69 acres in 1943. 
The total acreage of cropland harvested was actually 
greater in 1943 than in 1939. 


Use of Fertilizers 


Pe TIZER consumption in the United States 

in 1944 rose to 12,072,000 tons, the largest 
quantity ever used in a year, according to the an- 
nual compilation of The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. It exceeded 1943, the previous peak, 
by 609,000 tons and it was more than twice as 
large as consumption 10 years previously. There 
has been a rise in fertilizer tonnage in each of the 
last six years. 


Distribution by Government agencies amounted to 
853,000 tons, equivalent to 7.1 percent of total fertilizer 
tonnage. This compares with comparable ratios of 7.8 
percent in 1943, 12.3 percent in 1942 and 9.3 percent 
in 1941. Government distribution began in 1935, ac- 
counting for 0.03 percent of total consumption in that 
year, and the proportion rose steadily until 1942. Dis- 
tribution by commercial producers was 656,000 tons 
larger in 1944 than in 1943, with increased consump- 
tion in the North Central and Western regions account- 
ing for 601,000 tons of the total. 


Subsidies 


fe appears, the economic system can no longer © 
operate unless Governments grant producers - 
subsidies or bonuses. In Canada sheep-raisers 
may obtain a bonus of four cents per pound as 
an encouragement to prepare with care the pre- _ 
paring of wool for market. It is paid jointly by _ 
the Dominion Government and the Provincial 
Government. 

“That the bonus has been well received in Nova 
Scotia,” says the Casket, of Antigonish, N. S., “may be 
gathered from the fact that of the wool passing through 
the grading stations at Antigonish and Truro last year 
78 percent, or 225,828 lbs. out of a total of 289,399, 
qualified for the bonus. This percentage was the high- 
est of any province in Canada.” 


State Employment Compensation System 


Wes the Social Security Act was passed in 
1935, the unemployment compensation and 
public assistance programs were built upon the 
federal-state co-operative plan that had proved so 
successful in the development and administration 
of ou® agricultural, highway, health, and voca- 
tional education programs. An over-all national 
program was established, but administration and 
operation was left in the hands of the States. 
For nine years, the States have administered un- 
employment compensation. Throughout this peri- 
od, including both depression and war-boom, the 
States have developed and improved their systems 
and have amended their statutes, when necessary, 
to meet the needs of the times. 

Upon several occasions, efforts have been made by 
some groups and agencies to abolish the federal-state 
co-operative program with respect to unemployment 
compensation and to substitute therefor a federal plan 
and program administered directly by the Federal Gov- 


ernment. The States have opposed this proposal for 
the following reasons: 


(1) The present system has worked well, and has 
provided necessary compensation for the unemployed. 


(2) All of our experience with respect to public ser- 
vices has demonstrated the desirability of operating those 
services to the greatest extent possible through those 
governmental units closest to the people if effective and 
economical service is to be maintained. 


(3) Governmental services, developed and adminis- 
tered by local units of government, can best serve the 
differing needs of people in different sections of this 
widespread country of ours. 


At present the States strive to improve the system 
to the extent that it will actually constitute an effective 


cushion against temporary unemployment in the post- 
war period. 
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Jim Crow 


y\ SUBSTANTIAL cash settlement, it is said, 

has been granted in the suit Edith Johnson, 
a Negro, had brought against the Southern Rail- 
way. The plaintiff claimed that she had been 
manhandled on a New York-Atlanta train when 
she refused to give up her reserved seat and go 
into a “Jim Crow” car. The suit has been in 
court about a year and a half. 

Although she held a “through” reservation from 
New York to Atlanta, she was ordered to change to a 
Jim Crow car when she reached Lynchburg, Virginia, 
and that when she refused to do so, she was forcibly 
ejected from a deluxe coach and thrown bodily into a 
Jim Crow car, by a conductor and several police officers 


who had been summoned upon her refusal to remove 
herself voluntarily. 


Barter 


ANS late as the beginning of the nineteenth 

century barter, long obsolete in the countries 
of Western Europe, still flourished in the United 
States. A recent issue of Steel Facts records the 
story of Hughes Oliphant, operator of a small 
blast furnace and rolling mill in Pennsylvania, as 
related by one of his friends at a meeting of steel 
men in 1895. Oliphant at one time conducted his 
business for eighteen months, using only ten dol- 
lars in money during the entire time. This is his 
story: 

“We made our iron into nails, rods, and kettles; 
hauled them 12 miles over to Brownsville on the Mo- 
nongahela river; loaded them into flatboats, and floated 
them down the Ohio, swapping our wares for whisky 
and rum. At New Orleans we exchanged these for 
sugar and molasses, which we sent by sea to Baltimore, 
and there we swapped again for groceries and dry goods, 
which we hauled in Conestoga wagons over the moun- 
tains, three hundred miles to our furnace.” 


ARTER was, on one occasion at least, de- 
clared something impossible by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It may yet play a rdle in the re- 
construction of a war-torn world. The Nether- 
lands News reported in a recent issue (Vol. 12, 
No. 3): | 
_ An agreement whereby France and the liber- 
ated areas of the Netherlands will exchange agri- 
cultural products on a barter basis has been worked 
out and a Bureau to promote the exchange has 
_ been set up in Paris by the Board of General Com- 
“missioners for Agriculture, Trade and Industry 
| for the liberated areas of Holland. 


Under the agreement, Holland will supply France 
with 10,000 tons of seed potatoes in exchange for 6,000 


o 
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tons of salt and 120 tons of clovermeal, rapeseed and 
other products. A consignment of rosebushes has al- 
ready been sent to France in exchange for which France 
will supply Holland with a quantity of vegetable seeds. 
One of the principal aims of the Bureau, it was said, 
1s to work out the necessary arrangements for bringing 
French ahd Dutch exporters together. 


Co-operation 


- appears from a report issued by the Palestine 

Economic Bureau that the Palestine Economic 
Corporation is aiding housing plans. This is done 
through a subsidiary, the Central Bank of Co-op- 
erative Institutions in Palestine Ltd., which grants 
loans only to co-operative societies. Its practical 
success is evident from the fact that, of the $22,- 
000,000 in loans during the past twenty years, 
losses were less than 14 of 1%. 


To help the small man build and own a home with- 
in his means, the Corporation has pioneered in the con- 
struction and financing of low cost houses. It was the 
first institution which developed standardized construc- 
tion of low cost housing and actually supervised the 
building of these homes, granting loans while they were 
in the process of construction. More than 1,300 houses . 
—600 in urban and suburban areas and 70 in rural 
towns and villages—have been financed through the 
Palestine Mortgage and Credit Bank Ltd. and Bayside 
Land Corporation Ltd., wholly owned subsidiaries of 
the Corporation. 


National Debt 


Se of the President’s last budget message 
to Congress indicates that the Federal debt is 
to reach at least $300,000,000,000 vety soon, 
which means $2,100 for every man, woman and 
child; that the ‘peace time’ normal expenses of 
government are to be doubled, tripled and may- 
be quadrupled over what they were before the 
war (interest alone on the debt at present is 4.5 
billion) ; that the Government intends to appro- 
priate unlimited amounts for full employment, 
public works, rural electrification, financing of 
crop insurance, loans to stimulate private build- 
ing, medical care, education, improvement of our 
homes, cities and farms, and the development of 
transportation facilities and river valleys. 

This is but a partial list of what public money is to 
be spent for. Other billions will be spent for relief and 
rehabilitation of Europe. Only increased taxes or debt 
can provide the money. And yet the budget message 
indicated that the ‘masses of consumers’ will be tre- 
lieved of excessively high taxes. Apparently, Federal 
deficits are to go on indefinitely . . . The United States 
can live in a financial dream world until it rolls out 
of bed, as the Railroad Journal expresses it. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FR. AMBROSE OSCHWALD’S 
DEFENSE 


T the beginning of the nineteenth century 
A the chiliastic ideas of the Austrian priest 
Thomas Poeschl (d. 1837), caused a great stir 
among the Catholics of Austria and southern 
Germany. Some of the disciples of Poeschl be- 
came the founders of sects. One of the many 
priests, who fell under the spell of Poeschl’s va- 
gaties was Ambrose Oschwald. However, he 
submitted to ecclesiastical authority and in 1854 
emigrated to America. When, in 1870, Catho- 
lic papers made certain accusations against him, 
he wrote the following apology, which was pub-- 
lished in the leading ecclesiastical review of his 
native state: 

“The Rev. Pastor Oschwald, at present pastor 
of St. Nazianz, in the State of Wisconsin, has sent 
to the editor of the Frezburger Katholisches Kir- 
chenblatt the following public statement with the 
request that it be published. The undersigned 
read in the Milwaukee Herold, of Match 3, 1870, 
and later in the St. Louis Herold des Glaubens, 
of March 13, a contribution entitled ‘Several New 
Saints’ (Mehrere neue Heilige), which, it was 
said, was reprinted from the Tauberzeitung. In 
this paper it had appeared as a communication 
from Oberwittstadt in the Great-Duchy of Baden. 
Among other things this account states that ‘sev- 
eral years ago a Catholic priest by the name Osch- 
wald had been stationed at Ballenberg, whose re- 
ligious beliefs in many instances were contrary 
to the teaching of the Catholic Church. He suc- 
ceeded to gain a number of people for his ideas 
and in the course of time he gathered a consider- 
able group about him from far and near. En- 
couraged by this success he attempted to spread 
his ideas into ever widening circles by his writ- 
ings, but thereby he attracted the attention of the 
ecclesiastical authorities who reprimanded him, 
tried to make him recant and when this recanta- 
tion was refused, dismissed him.’ 


“The man who sent in the article is ill informed 
as far as I am concerned, so much so that his cor- 
respondence is to be regarded as a down-right 
calumny. It is true that five points were extracted 
from my mystical writings and submitted to me 
for recantation by the late Canon Kieser; I most 
willingly complied with the request. The book, 
however, was never reprinted by me nor put into 
circulation, although it was intended to apply es- 
pecially to the present time and the near future. 


This document is certainly still in the possession . 
of the episcopal chancery, where the writer of ~ 
the incriminating article may consult it and be set 
right, so that he does not spread calumnies which 
rob a man in a public position of his reputation 
and do harm to other souls. Such indiscreet zeal 
cannot have God’s blessing. 

‘Moreover, it is untrue that I was punished by 
dismissal; for it was only six years later that I de- 
cided to emigrate to America, so that the people | 
would not be troubled on my account and I would 
have an opportunity to labor for God’s honor and 
the welfare of my neighbors without any disturb- 
ance. Everyone knows that I was never barred 
from the exercise of pastoral functions, which 
would have been the case, had I been suspended 
on account of insubordination or heresy. Besides, 
I received before my departure the necessary 
Exeat and a fine recommendation. These docu- 
ments also must certainly be preserved in Frei- _ 
burg. 

“The correspondent and writer of the incrimi- 
nating article seems to charge me with having 
started a new sect. In regard to my person and 
the congregation entrusted to my care by the Most 
Rev. Bishop nobody can prove, I contend, that 
we disagree in one point from the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. I never liked innovations, 
though some people would like to arouse sus- 
picion of us. Since when are religious societies, 
which are regulated in every particular by the 
teachings and directions of the Church, to be re- 
garded as sects? 

“In regard to the woman Magdalena Walz, 
who is mentioned in the article, I affirm that I 
have nothing to do with her and her doings. Some 
years ago she visited me several times, that is all. 
If her admirers honor her as a saint, I have just 
as much or as little to do with that affair as the 
correspondent and writer of the article. I have 
never written to her since my arrival in America. 
Yet I believe that neither she nor her admirers 
formed a new sect, but only a society or confra- 
ternity, the purpose of which I do not know. 

“With regard to my book entitled ‘Mystical 
Writings’ (Mystische Schriften), 1 state that I 
asked pardon in the preface, in case erroneous 
opinions should have crept into the volume; such 
a thing might have happened despite the best in- 
tentions. I do not regard myself as infallible in 
the least, and particularly not in matters which I 
treated in my book. Some readers may like to 
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know which were the points I had to recant or, 
as I was then told, to correct. They were these: 
(1) The French Revolution which I had dated 
1787 came about in reality in 1792. (2) It is un- 
tenable from the Catholic viewpoint that Protes- 
tants share in the gift of prophecy. (3) My 
opinion that Jesus Christ would still appear on 
earth twice in visible form to judge the people, 
conflicts with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. (4) I said the world would last for one 
thousand years after the downfall of the irreligion 
and the Anti-christ, or after that judgment by 
Christ, and that only after the miliennium would 
the Last Judgment occur. However, the teach- 
ing of a millennium has been condemned by the 
Church for a long time. (5) I wrote that there 
are so-called ‘delayed souls’ who have to live 
many years, perhaps even to the end of the world 
in uncertainty, and that only after such delay they 
receive certainty of the judgment of God. This 
teaching is likewise condemned. 

“Indeed, it was not my intention at any time 
to deviate in the least point from the doctrine of 
the Church or lead even one soul astray, and I 
hope that God will preserve me from doing so. 
What I wrote, was written with the best of in- 
tentions and I want everybody to believe me 
sincere. I wrote with the good intention to 
warn the souls against unbelief and irreligion in 
our seductive times. I wrote to fortify the Cath- 
olics during the present persecutions and the fu- 
ture trials of their faith; I exhorted them to re- 
main steadfast in the morals and virtues to attain 
the crown of Life. I wrote that we must be pre- 
pared for great afflictions, that the Church must 
go through the hardest trials, because the time is 
approaching when the wheat will be separated 
from the chaff, and the cockle gathered up and 
burnt. Therefore it is necessary to do penance 
in fact and be converted. Yet despite the great- 
est trials God will assist the small number of be- 
lievers in a visible manner; He will deliver His 


Church from the hands of the persecutors and 


grant her complete victory. 

“T ask now: Am I really such a dangerous per- 
son who only causes mischief, so that he must be 
avoided like a plague to escape being infected? 
Why do the Rey. Bishops trust me and give me 


charge of parishes? I have been in America well- 


nigh sixteen years. Nevertheless I am permitted 
no rest in Germany. If in my writings some er- 
rors have crept in, we should not forget that they 
are works of men. Everything made by men 1s 


imperfect and fragmentary and the errors which 
are discovered must be pardoned. 

“This may suffice as a rejoinder to the article 
sent in from Oberwittstadt. ; 

“Ambrose Oschwald, Catholic pastor of St. 
Naziana, Manitowoc County, Wisconsin.”) 

The Rev. Ambrose Oschwald was born at Mun- 
delfingen, Baden, Germany, on March 14, 1801, 
was ordained priest of the Archdiocese Freiburg 
August 16, 1833, arrived in the United States 
August 1, 1854, and was appointed pastor of St. 
Gregory, Nazianz, Manitowoc County, Wiscon- 
sin, on August 28, 1854. He organized that par- 
ish and became its first pastor. In 1869 St. Nazi- 
anz counted 750 souls, had 55 baptisms annually, 
a school with 140 pupils and two Sisters as teach- 
ers.) Father Oschwald died at St. Nazianz, Wis., 
on February 27, 1873.) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. | 


Regarding St. Mary’s Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bie St. Mary’s at Milwaukee is the 
shrine of the oldest German parish of the 
city. Hence the committee arranging for the 
meeting of the Executive Committees of the CV 
and the NCWU in August decided the services 
should be conducted in the venerable structure, 
dedicated on November 17, 1867. ‘This event is 
reported in a contemporary newspaper account as 
follows: 

The dedication of St. Maty’s Church at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., occurred, as had been announced, 
on November 17th (1867). Bishop Henni per- 
formed the ceremony assisted by Rev. Batz,') pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s, Rev. Heiss,”) rector of the Salesi- 
anum, Rev. Holzhauer,*) pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
Rey. Conrad,*) pastor of Holy Trinity, and two 
acolytes. A large crowd gathered in front of the 
church, until at 10:45 the church was opened at 
the termination of the ceremonies. ‘The cheet- 


1) Freiburger Katholisches Kirchenblatt, June 1, 
1870, pp. 172 sq. : 

2) Reiter. Schematismus der kath. deutsch. Geist- 
lichkeit, New York, 1869, pp. 172-178. 

3) Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 1874, p. 36. 

1) Father Leonhard Batz was born at Arnsberg, Ba- 
varia, February 7, 1826, immigrated September 24, 
1858, ordained October 18, 1858, appointed Pastor of 
St. Mary’s, June 3, 1860, died May 26, 1901. 

2) Rt. Rev. Michael Heiss, died March 26, 1890, as 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. : 

3) Rev. Hermann J. Holzhauer, died at Milwaukee, 
April 6, 1895. 

4) Rey. Lawrence Conrad died as pastor of New Cas- 
sel, Wis., January 27, 1905. 
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ful looking large church had rapidly filled to its 
utmost capacity by the time Highmass was begun. 
Father Heiss delivered the sermon. 

The interior looks very cheerful, as we said; 
the arrangement could not have been made any 
more convenient. The pews are clean and fash- 
ioned in solid wood. The members of the con- 
gregation displayed the greatest satisfaction re- 
garding the building and expressed it in words; 
they gratefully praised Father Batz who not only 
edifies his parishioners by word and deed but also 
succeeded in rebuilding the church in such fine 
style. 

The day of dedication will always remain a 
red-letter day in the history of St. Mary’s Church. 
This congregation may be likened to a grain of 
mustard seed which has grown into a large tree. 
The heart of Father Heiss was surely filled with 
joy and gratitude when he ascended the pulpit 
and looked down upon the congregation whose 
first pastor he had been. Seventeen years ago this 
priest left St. Mary’s and now he saw the develop- 
ment of the work first begun by him. Indeed, he 
could address her as the Mother of Children. For 
St. Mary’s Church is the mother of two daugh- 
ters: Holy Trinity Church on the South-side, and 
St. Joseph’s Church in the northwestern part of 
the city. 

The old, rather small St. Mary’s Church (built 
in 1847) had sufficient room for its parishioners 
at the time it was built. Now three large church- 
es hardly accommodate the faithful. Words al- 
most fail to express the sentiments of love for 
Rev. Leonhard Batz who has labored here for the 
last seven years. The monument of stone is but 
a symbol of the perennial monument which Fath- 
er Batz has erected in the hearts of his parishion- 
ers whose wishes turned into the fervent prayer 
that their good pastor may be spared to them for 
many years.°) 

In those days ‘“‘a Fair” was an institution to 
which those engaged in promoting works of 
charity and the building of churches and schools 
quite commonly had refuge. Only a week after 
publication of the account of the dedication of St. 
Maty’s Church, the same paper reported under 
the caption, “Fair for the Benefit of St. Mary's, 
Milwaukee, Wis.,” what follows: 

St. Mary’s Church, Milwaukee, whose mem- 
bers have made possible by their liberality the re- 
building of the church in a grand style, will be 
more perfected. The parishioners will not rest till 


5) Seebote, Milwaukee, quoted in Die Aurora, Buf- 
falo, November 29, 1867, p. 3. 
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their work of rebuilding and refitting their church 
is completed. They intend to buy a church clock 
and church bells. 


whete articles of every description will be on ex- 
hibition.°) 


Grievances Voiced by Immigrants on 
Ward's Island 

A NEWSPAPER report published on March 
1, 1870, states that during ‘‘recent days” dis- 
turbances among immigrants on Ward’s Island, 
New York, had not been “rare occurrences.” 
“Yesterday,” so the account continues, ‘there oc- 
curred another one.” The reasons for these out- 
breaks of dissatisfaction are described as follows: 


“For some time the inmates of the institutions 
on Ward’s Island have been complaining about 


the poor quality and insufficient quantity of the | 


food distributed to them and about the harsh 


To obtain funds the congrega- . 
tion has arranged a great Fair in the City-Hall, - 


measures adopted by Mr. Wells to force them to — 
work. On Saturday (February 26) the disturb- — 


ances came to a climax. 


by Alexander Murray and in which William Mil- 
ton succeeded to have the following resolution 
passed: ‘Resolved that the British immigrants re- 
gard it as an injustice, oppression and shameful 


to be subjected to threats and intimidations in — 


order to force them to work without payment. 
We do not submit to such a treatment.’ On Sun- 
day morning (February 27) the Germans also 
held a meeting which was presided over by a cer- 


tain Stephen Meder and in which Alexander Mer- | 


rick made a motion, which was carried, to adopt 
the same complaint.” 

Wells imprisoned the leaders and so the dis- 
turbance was quelled. The immigrants referred 
to were probably hospitalized on Ward's Island. 
Their treatment at the hands of corrupt and in- 
efficient officials undoubtedly warranted their at- 
titude, for those were the days of Boss Tweed. 


Writing in Agricultural History on “Factors 
Influencing the Distribution of the German Pio- 
neer Population in Minnesota,” Hildegarde Bind- 
er Johnston states: “The factor of national co- 
hesion was exclusively responsible for Germans 
settling in townships where the soil, the timber, 
and transportation facilities were no better than 
those where they did not settle.” 


6) Die Aurora, Buffalo, December 6, USC Se peaecs 


The Irish and English 
inmates held a meeting which was presided over — 


Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Richard. The Catholic Revival in Mexico, 
Paulist Press, New York, N. Y. 60 p. 
Price 10c. 

A Papal Peace Mosaic, 1878-1944. Excerpts from the 
Messages of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII. Compiled by 
Rev. H. C. Koenig, §.T.D. The Paulist 

: Press, New York, N. Y. 64 p. Price 10c. 

Catholic Churchmen and Co-operatives. Our Sunday 

ye Press, Huntington, Ind. 28 p. Price 
Cs 


Pattee, 


IN? long after the advent of Mohammedanism, the 
Arabian world enjoyed a remarkable cultural 
bloom. In science the Arabs at that time led tlhe world, 
launching forth in the grand manner with the Baghdad 
Bait al-Hikmah—‘The House of Wisdom,” initiated by 
al-Maimun in 830. The House comprised not only a 
Translation Bureau, but an Academy, Public Library 
and Observatory: “the most notable development of 
thought since the foundation of the Alexandrian Muse- 
um in the third century B.C.” Cairo had its Hall of 
Science, whose curriculum offered, besides the specifical- 
ly Islamic subjects, astronomy and medicine. The hos- 
pital of the great Egyptian Sultan Qala’un included 
segregation wards for infectious diseases, laboratories 
and a dispensary: “‘the chief officer of its medical staff 
gave instruction in a properly equipped lecture hall...” 
But it all came to naught after a few centuries. 


There is no satisfactory book in the English language 
on the expulsion of the Jesuits from the colonies of 
France, Spain and Portugal in the 18th century. A 
history of this event, so disastrous not only to the 
Missions but for the culture of the colonies deprived 
of the wholesome influence the Jesuits exerted on the 
aborigines, is a serious need. It is not possible to un- 
derstand properly the history of Latin America with- 
out knowledge of the evil results of the expulsion of 
the Society of Jesus from various parts of Central and 
South America. This knowledge is also needed to 
illustrate the influence of rationalism on the views and 
actions of the statesmen of the eighteenth century and 
the meaning of tolerance the philosophers claimed they 
were promoting. The terrible fate of Father Malagrida 
‘alone would suffice to show what manner of spirit 
moved the statesmen engaged in the suppression of the 
Society. 


Reviews 


Hellriegel, Very Rev. Martin B. The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. St. Louis, Pio Decimo Press, 66 
pages. $1.25 net. 

| A PROTESTANT Chaplain recently remarked to a 

Catholic that, although he had far fewer soldiers in 
attendance at his services than the priest had at Mass, at 
_Jeast all the men of his faith “were free to stay away.” 
It is a sad fact that even though Catholics are under 
_grave obligation to attend Sunday Mass, an astonishing- 
ly large percentage do not attend. We are faced with 
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the problem of making people want to go to Mass. The 
solution lies not in fire-and-brimstone sermons on the 
obligation, but in teaching Catholics the value and the 
beauty of the Holy Sacrifice. This task is done simply 
and movingly in Msgr. Hellriegel’s book. Though 
slender, it is rich and full and graphic in content, with 
charts and drawings that do much to illustrate and en- 
liven the contents. It is to be highly recommended for 
all Catholics—Sisters and Seminarians and Priests not 


excluded. 
ALBAN J. DACHAUER, S.J. 


Mandonnet, Pierre, O.P. St. Dominic and His Work. 
Tr. by Sister Mary Benedict Larkin, O.P.; 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co. $5.00. 

The idea now again finding its way into psychology 
that parts can be properly understood and appreci- 
ated only in their relation to the whole is also applic- 
able to history. History is not merely a recital of facts 
unrelated one to another and detached from the back- 
ground of contemporary and past happenings but a 
causal concatenation of events envisioned in their fuller 
context, for history is organic. Indeed, it is life. The 
great historians reconstruct the living past. It is in this 
grand manner that Father Mandonnet wrote history. 
Of course, fidelity to details was for him also an in- 
violable law but equally important was it in his eyes 
to put details in the right place thus making it possi- 
ble for the reader to evaluate them according to their 
relative significance. 

The present volume constitutes a striking illustration 
of this type of historical writing. It is not a biography 
of St. Dominic in the ordinary sense. It might be 
called an interpretation of the man and his work. Great 
men do not live in a historical vacuum. They are keen- 
ly sensitive to the character of the age in which their 
days are cast. Hence, they realize the needs of the 
time more fully than their contemporaries and, as a 
consequence, can meet its problems intelligently and 
sympathetically. Only when we know something about 
the religious ignorance of the period do we understand 
why St. Dominic stressed the office of preaching in the 
community which he founded. Sound religious instruc- 
tion, preaching of the eternal verities, was the crying 
need of the times and the Dominican order was the 
answer to the situation. The day of the recluse had 
passed. A new style in religious communities arose, a 
style more adapted to the growing urban population. 
Trying to find a model for the constitution and the 
tule of his new teligious community, St. Dominic 
turned not to St. Benedict but to St. Augustine. Domi- 
nic as well as the order which he gave to the Church 
have their roots in the past, and, therefore, both have 
vitality because only that which has roots can live. 

The tome represents a scholarly achievement of the 
highest order. It is not likely to have much popular ap- 
peal but it will be treasured by the student of ecclesi- 
astic history. It embodies a number of studies on cog- 
nate matters of great interest to the specialist who will 
be pleased with the ample bibliography bearing on 
things Dominican. The translation is quite satisfac- 
tory. The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas has con- 
tributed an Introduction with a delightfully reminiscent 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES WILL MEET IN MILWAUKEE 


OR the third time in its history it will not be pos- 

sible for the Central Verein to conduct a Conven- 
tion. The cholera and a depression caused the first 
interference of this kind, in 1857, and sixty years later, 
in 1918, the great War proved a hindrance, while four 
years of the Civil War did not prevent conventions. 
But the Second World War once more obliges us to 
omit the national meeting. 


Following the example established twenty-seven 
years ago, it has been decided that the officers and vati- 
ous committees will meet and plan for the future. The 
National Catholic Women’s Union also has 1918 for 
its guidance, when both organizations met in the hail 
of St. Joseph’s Parish at Chicago. 


A number of cities had been considered as possible 
meeting places, but ultimately Milwaukee was chosen, 
because it is centrally located on the one hand, while, 
on the other, hotel facilities are not so scarce as in Chi- 
cago and the other cities under consideration. 


Fortunately, the Milwaukee District League has gen- 
erously consented to act as host to the officers and Ex- 
ecutive Committees of both organizations. Moreover, 
once the wish of the officers of the CV and NCWU 
had been brought to the attention of Most Rev. Moses 
Kiley, his excellency extended his welcome to the rep- 
presentatives of the two national organizations and 
offered to officiate at a solemn Pontifical High Mass on 
the occasion. 


The days of the meeting will be August tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth. While the Hotel Pfister will serve as 
headquarters for both organizations, the Church ser- 
vices will be conducted in St. Mary’s Church, the ven- 
etable house of worship of the oldest German parish 


in Milwaukee. 
Forum on Sunday afternoon, August 12, because on the 


evening of that day the solemn Holy Hour will be cele-_ 


brated and it is desired that the national officers, both 
men and women, should participate in this program. 
But they will be tendered a reception on Saturday eve- 
ning, intended to grant the men and women represent- 
ing the national organizations the opportunity to meet 
with the officers and members of the Catholic League 
of Wisconsin. It has been decided the executive offi- 


cers of the Catholic League of Wisconsin should also — 


meet during these days. 

While it is desirable that all officers of the CV and 
the NCWU should make it possible to be in Milwaukee, 
no invitations will be issued to others, in order that the 
restrictions imposed by the Government on travel may 
be fully observed. 


On November 16 of last year the members of the 
Administrative Board NCWC; acting in the name 
of the Bishops of the United States, published a state- 
ment “On. International Order’; six months later, to 
be exact on April 15, followed the episcopal declaration 
“On Organized World Peace.” Both of these docu- 
ments are of timely significance. Individually and col- 
lectively Catholics should study and discuss them. 

These two notable documents are now available at 
the modest price of two cents a copy, or four hundred 
copies for four dollars. They are published by the N.C. 
W.C. at Washington. Printed on better paper and in 
two colors, the Bishops’ declaration on “The Path to 


Peace” has been put out by the Serra Club, of Chicago, 


at seven cents a copy in lots of ten. 


It is not intended to conduct a Civic © 


| land, Oregon, Brooklyn. 


| 


| 
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New Brochures Favorably Received 
by Chaplains 


A LTHOUGH we have announced the publication 
of our leaflet ‘Counsel and Prayers for the Men 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine,” we cannot say that 


our members have asked for many copies. On the other - 


hand, a comparatively small number of Chaplains of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine to whom the leaflet was 
made known, immediately responded to our offer to 
send them copies of what is indeed a remarkably fine 
production. A Chaplain in the Navy, writing from one 
of the largest Naval Bases on the West Coast, replied 
to our communication: 

“Thanks so much for the news that you have another 
splendid pamphlet for distribution. I read ’Counsel 
and Prayers’ immediately and I know that it will prove 
very popular with our men.” Continuing the writer 
said there had been a marked increase in the activity 
at this particular port and that more and more units 
were passing through. ‘As I wrote you before,” the 
Chaplain writes, “I board all the ships that put in here 
and see to it that Catholic publications are well distrib- 
uted aboard. I still have a few hundred copies of 
‘Guide: Right’ but I would like to place a request for 
five thousand copies of this and the three other publi- 
cations which you so kindly supply. ~That will total 
twenty thousand copies, but even though it looks like 
an imposing figure, they will be soon on their way to 
every part of the Pacific.” 

Other requests for the same publications have come 
tc us from a U. S. Naval Hospital in Texas: “Kindly 
send us five hundred copies of ‘Counsel and Prayers’ 
compiled by Father Martindale. They will be distrib- 
uted to the men in the Hospital.’”’ From another Naval 
Hospital, this time on the Atlantic Coast, we received 
a letter, stating: “We should be very glad to receive a 
couple hundred of copies of Guide Right, Counsel and 
Prayers, The Name of God, and On Guard. We have 
a large group of patients, many of whom are recruits 
and it would be fine if we could put these leaflets in 
their hands.” 

As mentioned on a former occasion, this particular 
pamphlet is being offered also to the Port Chaplains en- 
gaged in the Apostolate of the Sea. Requests have been 
received from cities as far apart as New Orleans, Port- 
“We would greatly appreci- 
ate your.sending about twenty-five hundred copies of 
your leaflet Counsel and Prayers. We would also like 
to receive as many copies of Guide Right, The Name 
of God, and On Guard as you may be able to send us,” 
wrote the Port Chaplain at Brooklyn. 

In the meanwhile, distribution of the older pamphlets 
to the Chaplains in the Army and Navy is not being 
neglected. On May 5 a Catholic Chaplain with the 
Bombardment Group wrote us: “Just a note thanking 
you for the pamphlets which you have sent to use here 


“in southern Italy. They arrived in good order and are 


being distributed to the men.” The following com- 
rnunication came to the Bureau from a Chaplain sta- 
‘tioned in an Infantry Replacement Center in the South: 
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“I received the box of rosaries and do wish to thank 
you for your kindness. Needless to say I can use more 
rosaties and pamphlets, missals, medals, etc., as we 
ath several hundred Catholic men coming in each 
week, 


\ A Work of Mercy 


Our prayer book, Trost im Gebet, is still in great de- 
mand. Some ten thousand copies left the Bureau dur- 
ing the month of May. A lot of one thousand was 
forwarded to Europe by the Chancery of the Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis, which has made use of a large num- 
ber of copies. As the Prisoners of War are being dis- 
tributed to Work Camps throughout the country, it 
becomes desirable to furnish them with prayer books 
and other books. 

Curious as it may seem, some Chaplains ask for Cate- 
chisms. We have been fortunate in being able to sup- 
ply copies of the German-English parallel edition, at 
one time in use in parochial schools of our country. “I 
hasten to answer your letter and to acknowledge te- 
ceipt of the bound Catechisms,”’ a Chaplain writes from 
Maryland. “For your consolation let me say that the 
prisoners were highly pleased with them and I am sure 
they will do much good.” - To this information the 
writer adds the following instance: “The Lieutenant 
here (in charge of the Camp), a non-Catholic, asked if 
he could not have one of the De Harbe’s. He said he 
could learn German from it. . Pray for him. He 
is a good fellow.” Moreover, a Chaplain, who attends 
a Camp of POW in Missouri, wrote us: “Thanks for 
the Catechisms, the Dictionaries, the Dolmetcher and 
the Gospel Book, all of which are greatly appreciated 
and will be put to the best possible use.” 

We are particularly anxious to supply Priests, Semi- 
narians, Lay Brothers with reading matter. The fol- 
lowing statement is from a letter addressed to us from 
a Naval Hospital in Idaho: ‘In answer. to your letter, 
let me say, the Franciscan Lay Brother expresses his 
sincere appreciation for the books you have sent for his 
use. Last Sunday two Jesuits, who spoke German, came 
and heard confessions during the afternoon. Through 
them he expressed his thanks.” 

“Many thanks for the German books you have for- 
warded.” Thus runs one statement in a letter from 
North Carolina. ‘Received them today and I know the 
Catholic prisoners in particular will appreciate them.” 

To our inquiries, usually foot notes to our communi- 
cation, we receive replies such as the following: “In 
your letter you ask whether I have any special needs. 
Well, remember that I need a German Missal and if 
you have any complete German Bibles or at least the 
New Testament, I am sure they will be most helpful.” 
Fortunately, we were able to send the Bible, but not the 
German Missal. 

Aid rendered the POW is not popular with some 
people; but it is a Christian work of mercy and the 
people of our country should not forget either Libby 
or Andersonville on the one hand, or Camps such as 
those in which the Confederate prisoners were interned 
during the Civil War and which have not yet been for- 
gotten. 
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SJR Index for 1944-1945 


UBLICATION of the index to Volume 37 of So- 

cial Justice Review has been delayed on account of 
the shortage of labor and paper. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
pected that our customary list of contents will be off 
the press sometime during June. 
warded to libraries and other institutions known to keep 
the magazine on file. Others desiring an index for the 
last volume are requested to address the Central Bu- 
reau, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Quincy’s Peace Pilgrimage 


HOSEN weeks ahead of the event, the first day 

of this yeat’s Peace Pilgrimage at Quincy, May 8, 
ultimately came to be V-E Day. In both previous years, 
the pilgrimage was inaugurated on the first day of the 
month. 


To what extent this pilgrimage meets the spiritual 
needs of the people was demonstrated on that occa- 
sion. According to the Quincy Herald-Whig of May 
9, more than twelve hundred people attended the ser- 
vices at St. Boniface Church, the first Station of this 
year’s Pilgrimage, sponsored by the Quincy Men’s Dis- 
trict League of the Catholic Union of Illinois. Accord- 
ing to the same account, the church was filled by seven 
o'clock and it was necessary to turn away others for lack 
of room. Services consisted of congregational prayers, 
the singing of hymns, a sermon, and Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Rev. I. R. Will, assistant pas- 
tor, preached the sermon. 

Attendance at all of the other Stations was equally 
satisfactory. At St. Mary’s Church, two days later, Rev. 
Nicholas Klink, who delivered the sermon, stated: “It 
is an inspiring sight to see so many sincere Catholics 
preserit here tonight; it definitely demonstrates that your 
faith is strong and that your trust in God and His 
Blessed Mother is sound.” On this occasion, too, peo- 
ple began to enter the church an hour ahead of the time 
announced for the beginning of the services. 


According to a newspaper account approximately one 
thousand men and women attended the third Station 
of the pilgrimage, conducted on the spacious grounds 
of St. Anthony’s Church in Ellington Township, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 13. Although the church is located 
some distance from the city, the zeal of the people over- 
came the difficulties of transportation.. The sermon was 
delivered by Rev. Joseph Fitzpatrick, assistant pastor 
of St. Peter’s Church, where no Station could be con- 
ducted this year because of the destruction a recent tor- 
nado had inflicted on the church. 

On the following three days, May 18, May 25, and 
May 29, the last of this year’s six pilgrimages were 
conducted at the following churhes: St. Francis, St. 
Rose, and St. John. To facilitate the program the Com- 
mittee had printed six thousand holy pictures giving 
the dates and location of each Station. In addition, 
programs were provided for the various occasions. The 
local radio station, WTAD, announced the services and 
also reported on each pilgrimage after its close. What 
has thus been inaugurated with a very noble purpose 
in mind, should be continued in years to come: 


Copies will be for-. 
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A Fine Example 


ibe certainly does not occur often that men of a parish 
take up a collection at the church door. But this is | 


exactly what could be observed in Union City, New 


Jersey, on an April Sunday, when the members of the | 


Hudson County Branch, New Jersey, of the CV made 
use of the privilege their pastor, Father Clement. M. 


Weitecamp, had granted them to take up a collection — 


for the benefit of the Chaplains’ Aid and Emergency 
Fund of the Central Bureau. Let us add immediately, 
the result was most satisfactory, inasmuch as the treas- 
urer, Mr. Emanuel Drescher, was able to forward $136.- 
62 as the fruit of this laudable endeavor of the Hud- 
son County Branch. 

It is a distinct pleasure to record this effort and to 
thank the pastor, Father Weitecamp, and all those who 
participated in the collection or contributed toward it. 


St. Joseph’s of San Antonio 


1 fee the early days Benevolent Societies were considered 
indispensable adjuncts to the parishes in which they 


wete established. This is still true of St. Joseph’s So- | 


ciety of San Antonio, Texas, the history of which is 
identical with that of St. Joseph’s Parish. 

The anniversary of its foundation sixty years ago was 
commemorated on Sunday, March 18, with a solemn 
High Mass, celebrated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. Schnet- 
zer, spiritual director. At the breakfast, served in St. 
Joseph’s Hall, president John Mayer served as toast- 
master, while Mr. William V. Dielman, Jr., gave a 
graphic account of the interesting history of the society 
of which his grandfather, the late John C. Dielmann, 
was the first president. 


Most Rev. Archbishop Lucey, who honored the occa- 


sion with his presence, paid deserved tribute to the 


Society in these words: “I had no idea of your accom- - 


plishments until I heard them enumerated by Mr. Diel- 
mann. You have done nobly; you have set a record 


for others, a record to which you and posterity can point | 


with pride. That you are proud of your accomplish- 


ments was demonstrated a few weeks ago when you © 
unanimously turned down an offer of $125,000 for the © 


beautiful Gothic structure, St. Joseph’s Church and rec- 
tory.” 

Twice in the course of two decades this single so- 
ciety courageously undertook to’ be host to a CV con- 


vention. That conducted at San Antonio in 1920 stands — 


out as one of the most brilliant national meetings in 
the history of the organization. 


The Maryland Branch of the Central Verein, together — 
with the State Branch of the NCWU, adopted a reso- 


lution opposing compulsory military training in peace- 
time. The statement was inserted in the Congressional 


Record by Senator Millard F. Tydings, of Maryland; it 


had been sent to the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, +S 


" 


North Dakota To Conduct Conference 


i had been planned by the officers of the North Da- 
kota Branch of the CV to conduct a convention this 
year in the Western part of the State, at Dickinson. But 
the well-known order to desist has made it impossible 
to carry out this intention. Instead, a regional meeting 
at Rugby is contemplated for June 17 and 18. It is to 
be local in character and attendance by officers and mem- 
bers, coming from a distance, will be restricted to fifty. 

Sunday, June 17, will be observed as a Catholic Day, 
while the business meetings will be held chiefly on 
Monday. A good attendance is expected, because the 
people are interested in the event. Most Rev. Aloysius 
J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, in whose Diocese Rugby 
is, is granting the endeavor every possible encourage- 
ment. 

The President of this Branch—which adopted the title 
Catholic Men’s Union of North Dakota a few years ago 
—Mr. Paul Sand, is a veteran in the movement and an 
enthusiastic promoter of action. 


State Branch Letters 


HE communication addressed to the members of 


Committee of the organization states it had decided to 
drop this year’s State Convention. The President of 
the Illinois organization says: Inasmuch as’ omission of 
the Convention will result in a saving to those societies 
who defray the expenses of the delegates, it is felt that 
they might welcome the invitation to make a contribu- 
tion to the Digest Fund, since this publication will be a 
means of imparting essential information to the mem- 
bers of the societies. 

The intention is to furnish the Digest free to mem- 
bers; therefore, affiliated societies are urged to send at 
once a complete and up-to-date mailing list of their 
memberships to the business manager, Mr. Ferd Foppe, 
Breese, Illinois. 

State President Engelmeyer also asks the members to 
support the Seventh War Loan Drive. As stated in 
another article of this issue, the CU of Illinois also 
supported the CV Legislative Committee in its efforts to 
influence public opinion in favor of an international se- 
curity organization based on justice and charity. 


A message addressed to the members of the State 
League of Texas appeared in the Catholic Layman for 
April. The President, Mr. Frank Gittinger, writes: 
'“Since it is very unlikely that we will be able to hold 
our annual State convention this year, we suggest that 
each society endeavor to send as many members to Dis- 
trict Meetings as possible, and in this way keep up con- 
ttact among our members.”” Since District meetings are 
attended almost exclusively by the people residing in 
one locality no permit is required. 

Early in May the President of the State League of 
fexas wrote secretaries of affiliated societies for the 
ames of members who had given their lives in World 
Jar I]. The names wete intended for the representa- 
tives of the CV and NCWU who were present at the 
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the CU of Illinois early in May by the Executive 
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Solemn Memorial Mass at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, conducted at Arlington, Virginia, on May 27. 
It was intended the names should be placed on the altar. 


Brooklyn CV Federation 


Te Match issue of the Federation Messenger, pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn Branch of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein, contained a forceful and inspiring sermon 
delivered by Rev. Francis X. Wunsch. The occasion 
was the celebration of the patronal feast of the CV and 
NCWU of Brooklyn in the Church of St. Matthias. 


The speaker addressed a vigorous plea for unity 
among Catholics, because “‘our enemies are uniting and 
gaining strength for new assaults upon the Church.” 
Calling for action on the part of Catholics, Fr. Wunsch 
continues: “Christ said the gates of hell will not pre- 
vail against the Church. But in order that our enemies 
may not prevail, we must join in the fight against Satan 
and his cohorts, for the Lord will not fight for us but 
with us.’’ The speaker exhorted Catholics to work 
zealous for our cause; the enemies of the truth labor 
incessantly and against all manner of opposition for the 
works of Satan. 


The need of organization was stressed, but more than 
that—the need of leadership within Catholic organiza- 
tions. This thought was demonstrated by the illustra- 
tion: If one writes a list of zeros on a slate, no mat- 
ter how many, their value remains zero. But take six 
zeros and place a one in front of them, and the zeros 
are changed to one million. In the same way, if we 
have a million men but no leader, they amount to zero; 
but give them a leader and they become a mighty pow- 
er for good. Fr. Wunsch calls Catholic lay people to 
unite under the guidance of priests and bishops, to fol- 
low their voices, to support them for the welfare of 
the Church and the well-being of human society. The 
speaker emphasized the leadership provided by Christ, 
the apostles, Popes, Bishops and priests down through 
the ages. He dwelt upon the leadership provided by the 
great Popes beginning with Leo XIII, emphasizing their 
labors for the reign of justice and peace in the world. 


Kolping Society Honors Officers 


DOUBLE jubilee celebration was conducted in 
Kolping House, Chicago, on April 22. Those 
honored were the President of the local organization, 
Fr. Herman J. Weber, and Vice-president Fr. F. X. 
Harnischmacher. Both have spent twenty-five years in 
the service of the Society. Unfortunately, due to ill- 
ness, Fr. Weber was prevented from taking part in the 
festivity. Previous to the event, a delegation from the 
organization visited him in the hospital, extended to 
him felicitations and presented gifts. Fr. Weber is al- 
so President of the Kolping Society of America. 
During the program conducted in the Kolping 
House, Fr. Bernard Laukemper, pastor of St. Aloysius 
Parish, and Fr. Webet’s predecessor as president of the 
organization, spoke in glowing terms on the meritorious 
services of the two jubilarians to the Society. He stated 
it was their prudent and tactful leadership and the sup- 
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port of patrons which enabled the Kolping Society to 
survive all difficulties through the years. 

Fr. Harnischmacher spoke last, thanking those in at- 
tendance for the good wishes and gifts, and, in con- 
cluding, dwelt on the history and development of the 
Society. Only one regret overshadowed the joyous 
event: the absence of the President, Fr. H. J. Weber, 
but all felt reassured by the information of his ap- 
proaching recovery. 


Twenty-five Years a Bishop 


()X April 28 Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn., observed the sil- 
ver jubilee of his episcopal consecration. On account of 
the tragic conditions existing in the world at present, the 
jubilartan had requested the event should not be made 
the occasion of elaborate celebrations. Accordingly, the 
Archbishop received from the clergy and laity of his 
Diocese a Spiritual Bouquet consisting of an imposing 
number of Masses, Holy Communions and various other 
prayers set forth on a handsomely illuminated scroll, 
all of them offered for his intentions. 


In a letter addressed to the clergy and faithful of 
the Archdiocese, the jubilarian expressed his gratitude 
for the offerings, adding: ‘The intention formed in my 
mind in accepting this inestimable spiritual treasure is 
directed to our Blessed Savior in behalf of the Holy 
Father and for his intentions in this hour of world- 
wide distress, that he may find a way to guide the flock 
of Christ and the whole human family into the ways 
of virtue, peace and happiness.”’ 


In Memoriam Enrollments 


HE name of a Milwaukee Priest, the late Rev. Peter 

Theisen, who was for years a sturdy champion of 
the Catholic Union of Wisconsin (now known as the 
Catholic League), is to be inscribed on the In Me- 
moriam roll of the CV. The stipend will be provided 
by St. Leo Branch of St. Joseph’s Society in Milwau- 
kee. A first payment has been made. 


On April 20 there departed this life at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Mr. Philip A. Loeffler, eighty-six years and four 
months old. He was buried from St. Joseph’s Church 
of which he had been a member for more than sixty- 
seven years. Two of his sons, Mr. R. M. Loeffler, of 
Minneapolis, and Mr. A. J. Loeffler, of New Ulm, im- 
mediately decided the memory of their father should be 
perpetuated in the Central Verein. Hence the name of 
the deceased will be inscribed and carried on the In 
Memoriam roll. 


Philip A. Loeffler was born in Bavaria on January 
21, 1859, from where he came to West Virginia in his 
boyhood. The enchanted West soon called him, as it 
did so many energetic young men. But wherever he 
was, he had to make his own way, because both of his 
parents had died before he had rounded out the tenth 
year of his life. Mr. Loeffler never accumulated great 
wealth, although he worked hard and was thrifty. But 
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he never denied support to any good cause. He was a 
friend of the Catholic press, the Missions, and other 


charities. As a member of St. Joseph’s Society of Min-— 
neapolis he attended the annual conventions of the | 
Catholic Aid Association and the Minnesota Branch off! 


the CV. He also participated in several National Con- 
ventions of our organization. Mr. and Mrs. Loefiler 
were privileged to celebrate their sixtieth wedding an- 


niversary, but both have now gone to their eternal re- 


ward. It was characteristic of the man that he fre- 
quently expressed the hope his sons would continue 
to assist the Catholic press after his death. Mr. A. J. 
Loeffler has written us in this regard that he was confi- 
dent the good example of their worthy father had al- 


ready borne fruit and would with God’s help continue — 


to do so. 


Necrology 
N Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Roell, pastor of St. An- 


drew’s Church at Richmond, Ind., the CV had a © 


“friend so retiring that possibly none of our members, 


except those in the State of Indiana, knew of him. | 


The fact that the St. Joseph’s State League was able to 
conduct a number of successful conventions in the com- 
munity referred to, was in large measure due to the 
willingness of the pastor to aid the officers and members 
of St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society to prepare the set- 
ting necessary for those events. By the death of Msgr. 
Roell, who departed this life on the twentieth of March, 
our organization has suffered a real loss. He sustained 
the local society, which was one of the most active 
units in the Indiana Branch. 

Born at Oldenburg, Indiana, on November 27, 1864, 
the deceased was ordained on May 26, 1888. Nine 
years later he was appointed to the parish served by him 
until the day of his death. While a Church and a 
magnificent school are monuments of his able admin- 
istration of the parish, it is in the hearts of his people 
he will continue to live and exert an influence for years 
to come. 
him dear also to non-Catholics. Rev. George J. Bur- 
banck, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, at Rich- 
mond, stated for publication after the Monsignor’s de- 
mise: 

“My friendship with the late Msgr. Roell began in 
1918, soon after I became rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. I was fortunate to meet him on many occasions 
and grew to appreciate and rely upon his many uni- 
form courtesies. His understanding of problems of so- 
ciety was most refreshing in an atmosphere of intoler- 
ance on many sides. As man and Priest he closely ap- 
proximated the Christian ideal. May he rest in peace 
and light perpetual shine upon him.” 

Not a few other citizens of Richmond spoke in the 
same strain, among them the President of Earlham Col- 
lege and a former pastor of the West Richmond 
Friends’ Church, who said of Msgr. Roell: ‘He was not 
only a spiritual leader for the members of his Church 
but he also demonstrated to all who felt his influence 
far beyond the limits of his parish the lasting, steady- 
ing strength of a real Christian.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that a Priest of Msgr. 
Roell’s qualities filled a number of important offices in 


But his sterling qualities of character made 


| 
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the Diocese. He was Director of the Propagation of 
the Faith for forty-four years and in 1936 he was ap- 
pointed first Rural Dean of the Richmond District. In 
acknowledgment of his services he was made a Do- 
mestic Prelate in 1921 and appointed a Prothonotary 
Apostolic on April 21, 1938. 

The Pontifical Requiem High Mass, which preceded 
burial in St. Andrew’s Cemetery, was celebrated by 
Most Rey. Archbishop Joseph E, Ritter. Among the 
Priests in the sanctuary were Msgr. Roell’s only sur- 
_-viving classmate in the Seminary, St. Meinrad, the pres- 
ent Rt. Rev. Abbot Ignatius, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Mc- 
Donnell, of New York City, National Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. ‘The Mission 
world has lost a great Mission leader,” Msgr. McDon- 
nell had stated in a telegram. ‘The National Council 
of the Society mourns his death.” 


There has departed this life at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on May 14, a man who has shown unusual 
devotion to our cause, Joseph Derbacher. From 1910 
onward, the year of the CV convention at Newark, N. 
j., until illness counseled against travel toward the end 
of the thirties, he attended every annual meeting of our 
organization. But participation in these events was but 
one proof of his deep interest in the Central Verein. 
One may say he devoted a lifetime to St. Boniface So- 
ciety, of St. Boniface Church at New Haven, and to the 
Connecticut Branch of the CV, whose Secretary and 
President he was for a number of years. And true 
to the tradition of our organization, he was active in 
all parish affairs. He served as agent of Germania Hall 
and School, the property of St. Boniface parish, and 
also as treasurer of the Executive Committee in charge 
of those buildings. In the course of years he was treas- 
urer of two parish drives, one intended to raise funds 
for the new school hall and club rooms, while the other 
served the purpose of supplying the means for the new 
Church. ; 

It is hardly necessary to add that every endeavor spon- 
sored by the Central Bureau enjoyed his assistance. The 
deceased became a Life Member at St. Cloud in 1928, 
one of the first to avail himself of this privilege. 

Joseph Derbacher was born seventy-three years ago in 
the famous little city of Landstuhl in the Palatinate, 
from where he came to America in 1890. Almost im- 
mediately after his arrival he associated himself with 

| the organization to which he remained so wholchearted- 
ly devoted for over fifty years. But this too should be 

| said: He restricted his interest to his parish and Catho- 
lic societies. Mr. Derbacher, who attended Mass not 
merely on Sundays, but also on week days, was a popu- 
lar figure in St. Boniface parish, where he was known 
Bs “Uncle Joe.” 


Through the courtesy of a member of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in Germany, we have been 
informed that a priest of the Society of Jesus who, 
‘while in our country, was greatly interested both in 
| the Central Verein and the National Catholic Wom- 
en's Union, Fr. Joseph F. Offergeld, had died of pneu- 
‘monia in the summer of 1943 at Diisseldorf. While in 
America, the deceased was long stationed in Buffalo and 
other Houses of his order. 
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; From the same source we have learned that a dis- 
tinguished member of the German Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, a native of Iceland and a convert, Fr. 
Jon Svenson, S.J., had died of the infirmities of old 
age at Cologne in the autum of 1944. He was the 
author of a number of books which had for their back- 
ground the famous little commonwealth in the North 
Atlantic. Some of these books have been translated 
into a number of languages. When Iceland celebrated 
the millenium of the oldest Parliament in the world, 
Father Svenson was invited to participate in the event, 
the guest of the little nation. 


District Meetings 


Ve United Nations Security Conference now in 
progress at San Francisco was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
New York CV and NCWU, conducted in Rochester on 
April 15. Mr. Philip Donnelly, of Rochester, outlined 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Mr. Albert J. Sattler, 
Chairman of the CV Legislative Committee, reviewed 
some of the points on which the proposals fall short of 
the type of organization envisaged in the Central Ver- 
ein’s Declaration on Nationalism and Internationalism. 
The meeting adopted one resolution embodying sug- 
gested amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
and another concerning the death of President Roose- 
velt. The members offered prayers for the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and for the guidance of his successor, 
Mr. Truman. 

Plans were discussed for a Convention to be held in 
Rochester over Labor Day. Mr. William Wittman and 
Mrs. Madge Spiegel, Presidents of the Rochester 
Branches of the CV and NCWU, welcomed the mem- 
bers of the State Executive Committees in behalf of the 
local organizations. 


Fr. John Lenhart, O.F.M.Cap., a frequent contributor 
to Social Jusitce Review, was the guest speaker at the 
first quarterly meeting of the Allegheny County Sec- 
tion of the CV in Holy Name Parish, Pittsburgh, in 
March. ‘The speaker’s lecture dealt with his special in- 
terest, History. In conclusion, he addressed words of 
encouragement to the group for their efforts in behalf 
of Catholic Action. The organization planned to ob- 
setve fittingly the feast of St. Boniface on June 5. 

The Allegheny County Section is endeavoring to 
add new members to its roster; an appeal is being ad- 
dressed to members of the younger generation. In 
order to foster interest in the organization, it is the in- 
tention to have a guest speaker at each meeting; the 
date of the next gathering is June 17. 


The quarterly assembly of the CV Lehigh Valley Fed- 
eration convened on April 29 in St. John Baptist Par- 
ish, Stiles, Pennsylvania. Mr. John Stumpf, of Allen- 
town, President of the Federation, presided. 

Fr. Joseph May, Spiritual Director of the Federation, 
gave a detailed account of the Lehigh Valley Institute 
of Industrial Relations. He said that all sections of the 
Federation participated in the courses given by the In- 
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stitute, in which the viewpoint of Church regarding the 
workers was emphasized. Fr. May is credited with 
founding the school. 

In recognition of his seventeen years of activity as 
president of the Federation, honorary president Frank 
X. Erlacher was presented with a gift, which in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Erlacher, was accepted by his wife. 

At the mass meeting conducted in the parish hall, 
pictures taken in the missions of the South Pacific area 
were projected by Mission Sisters of the Heart of Jesus, 
in whose missions the pictures were taken; the neces- 
sary explanations were given by Fr. Anthony Wort- 
mann, M.S.C., of Bernharts, Pa. 3 


At a meeting of the St. Charles Deanery District 
League conducted at O’Fallon, Missouri, in April, Mr. 
Arthur Ell, of St. Peters, Mo., was elected President, 
succeeding Mr. Omar Dames. The organization plans 
to sponsor a ‘Catholic Day’’ celebration at Cottleville, 
Mo., in the fall. 


The Philippines Calling 


Gy of our particular friends among the Chaplains 
wrote us eatly in May from the Philippines. Al- 
most in the beginning of his message he states: “Rosa- 
ries all gone, including about four dozen of the Mexi- 
can kind I got from another’ Chaplain. 


“We have several Filipino guerrillas attached to our 
command; they are fervent Catholics for the most part. 
These people have been living in the hills and have 
lost everything. They have cleaned me out of all re- 
ligious articles and literature. They are great readers. 
Please send me everything you can lay your hands on. 
It won’t be enough, but it will help. The people will 
kiss your hand as they do mine.” 

But there is an epilogue to this letter with an his- 
toric flavor not of a pleasant kind. Our Chaplain 
writes: “Protestantism is gaining fast for lack of Priests 
and schools. We have sadly failed to replace the Spa- 
nish Padres.” A fact we have pointed out on several 
occasions, when we spoke of the Missionaries in the 
Philippines assisted by us: Belgians, British Millhill 
Fathers, Germans, Hollanders, and even Spaniards who 
took up the work once more although they had been so 
ungraciously put out when we took over the islands, 


Miscellany 


How many of the organizations affiliated with the 

CV responded to the request to address the mem- 
bers of our country’s delegation at San Francisco in the 
interest of peace, we do not know. Only two reported 
to the Bureau. 


Mr. Jos. B. Engelmeyer, President of the Catholic 
Union of Illinois, addressed a special letter to affiliated 
societies and members asking them to communicate 
their views to the men in San Francisco. Quite a num- 
ber responded. 

St. Joseph’s Society of Cottonwood, Idaho, through 
its president, Mr. Joseph Kaschmitter, communicated 
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its views on the subject to the delegates. The letter states — 


in part: “We know that only a just peace, a peace 


founded upon Christian principles of justice to all na- ° 
tions, according to the principles enunciated in the At- © 


lantic charter, can be a lasting one. 
“Therefore let us hope that the delegates assembled 


at San Francisco will be prompted by a sincere desire | 


to deal fairly and justly with all peoples, and to te- 


spect, protect and safeguard the rights of all nations, — 


great and small.” 


A distinct honor was conferred upon Mr. Joseph 
Schaukowitch, Sr., by Most Rev. Joseph C. Willging, 
Bishop of Pueblo, Colorado. His Excellency delegated 
him to represent the newly organized diocesan Coun- 
cil of Men at a meeting of the NCCM, conducted in 


Washington. The local organization was proposed by — 


Bishop Willging at a Communion Breakfast; he stressed 
the need for organization and, while he complimented 


ciety, St. Boniface Society, and other organizations of 
men for the work accomplished, he pointed out that 
a federated body of men, able to carry out a broader 
program efficiently, was imperative. 


Mr. Schaukowitch, Sr., who attended the Washing- — 


ton meeting, was elected to the National Board of Di- 
rectors of the NCCM. His co-laborers and friends in 


Pueblo feel that a faithful and ardent promoter of Cath- | 


olic Action has been duly honored. 

A Life Member of the CV, Mr. Schaukowitch, Sr., 
was the Central Verein’s Marshal for a number of years. 
That he was entitled to this office, the distinction con- 
ferred upon him by his Bishop proves. 


Quite a demonstration organized in the interest of 
the co-operative movement was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on April 28. The event, a “Regional Conference 


-the Knights of Columbus, the St. Vincent de Paul So- | 


of the Church and Labor on Consumer Co-operation,” 


was sponsored by a committee of the Federal Council 


of Churches of Christ in America, and endorsed by the 


Philadelphia A. F. of L., the C. I. O., the Philadelphia 
Area Co-operative Federation and a Citizens’ Commit- 
Raley, 

Mr. Charles Gerhard, President of the Volksverein 
of Philadelphia, and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CV of America, was on the panel of 
speakers who discussed the question “What Can the 
Church and Labor do to Build Co-ops ?” , 


Mr. Peter Mohr, of Maize, Kansas, has assumed the 
duties- of Secretary-Treasurer of the Central Verein of 
Kansas, filling out the unexpired term of the late Henry 
J. Peltzer. Mr. Mohr is a member of the St. Marks 
Men’s Society of St. Marks, Kansas. 


There are at the present time in the Knights of St. 


‘George Home three nonagenarians, whose combined 


age is 273 years. The present Chaplain at Mount Saint 
George is Fr. Clement, O.F.M.Cap. 
The institution was founded and is conducted by the 
Knights. of St. George, the first national organization 
of its kind to affiliate with the CV. a 


dia 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


NACH CHAPERITO. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


M Morgen des 23 Dezembers, 1913, ver- 
abschiedete ich mich von meinem Erzbi- 
schof. Mir war nicht so wohl zu Mute, denn ich 
_ahnte was mir bevorstand. Mein Ehrgeiz einmal 
Pastor zu werden, war an dem kalten Morgen 
auf dem Gefrierpunkt angelangt. In Santa Fe 
hatte ich in den zwei Jahren meiner Arbeit gute 
Freunde gefunden und andererseits konnte ich 
mir schon vorstellen, wie es sein muss: Ganz al- 
lein auf weiter Flur zu stehen. Fast alles ging 
mir im Kopfe herum und ich hatte die Verwegen- 
heit meinen Erzbischof zu fragen, mich doch in 
Santa Fe zu lassen, denn, wie ich es ihm in aller 
Klugheit darlegte, dass es in Santa Fe besser sei, 
als auf den Missionen tagelang in einem Stiick 
herumzukutschieren. Ein Spatz in der Hand ist 
besser, als zwei auf dem Dache. Da war aber 
nichts zu machen. Es kamen sogar Tranen, nicht 
die des Erzbischofes, sondern dié meinen — aber 
alles Zetern und Jammern half nichts. Ich muss- 
te hinaus in die weite, kiihle Welt, hinaus in die 
Ferne mit lautem Hornerklang. 

An der Kathedrale nahm ich Abschied von mei- 
nem Pfarrer, einem grossen Missionar mit edlem, 
goldenem Herzen. ,,Mache es Pu sate er, 
,und hier hast Du etwas, damit Du Dich meiner 
erinnerst,” und dabei tiberreichte er mir einen 
niedlichen tragbaren Altarstein fiir meine zukiinf- 
tigen Missionen. ,,Bis jetzt.’ sagte er, ,,hat noch 
kein Kaplan von. mir ein Geschenk erhalten”. 
Diese Freundschaft, die uns verband, haben wir 
immer aufrecht erhalten. Hier sei es gesagt, dass 
nachdem ich zwei Monate in Chaperito war, fuhr 
ich wieder nach Santa Fe. Da es ein kalter Tag 
war, gab er mir das warmste Willkommen. Ich 
protestierte als er selber im Zimmer fiir mich 
Feuer anlegte und dann mit dem Kohleneimer 
nach draussen rannte, um mir Kohlen zu bringen, 
um geh6rig einzuheizen. Auch spater, nachdem 
er sich aus Altersschwache zuriickgezogen hatte, 
kam ich nie nach Santa Fe, ohne ein paar Stiind- 
chen mit dem alten Herrn zu verplaudern. Ge- 
.gen sein Ende erblindete er langsam und war sehr 
hhilflos. Kurz vor seinem Tode fragte er eines 
Tages den Erzbischof: ,,Glauben Sie, dass ich ru- 
hig sterben kann?” Er liegt im Sanctuarium der 
Kathedrale begraben; er war nicht Bischof, aber 
seinen Platz hat er redlich verdient. 


Nun, ich bin traurig davon gezogen zum Bahn- 
hof, wo meine neue Haushilterin schon auf mich 
wartete. Es kam mir gar nicht in den Sinn zu 
singen, wie in alten Studententagen: ,,Muss i 
denn, muss i denn zum Stadtelein hinaus, Stadte- 
lein hinaus — und Du” — 

Nicht weiter singen. Das ist genug. Das Win- 
terwetter war gar nicht angenehm und je naher 
der Zug zur Endstation kam, desto lustiger spiel- 
ten die Flocken, ohne daran zu denken, dass noch 
dreissig Meilen tiber Land auf mich warteten, und 
Wethnachten musste doch auf dem neuen Posten 
gefeiert werden. Der Priester, bei dem wir in Las 
Vegas einkehrten, schiittelte bedenklich den Kopf 
— vielleicht konnte er nicht begreifen, weshalb 
ich mich so habe einseifen lassen, einen solchen 
Posten anzunehmen — es kann aber auch des kal- 
ten Wetters wegen gewesen sein. Kurz und gut, 
er wusste soviel Bescheid, dass es in der ganzen 
Pfarrei von Chaperito nur ein Auto gebe und in 
dem solle ich nach Chaperito gebracht werden. 
Ich dachte es sei ein ordentliches Gefahrt, etwa 
ein Packard oder ein Morman. Wie erschrak ich, 
als eine kleine Lizzy am Pfarrhause vorfuhr. Ob 
mein Herr Kollege meinen Geschmack kannte, 
oder ob er gut zu mir sein wollte, weiss ich nicht, 
aber er steckte mir eine Flasche zu und im Vor- 
gefiihl der Dinge, die da kommen sollten, war mir 
das héchst erwiinscht und willkommen. Nur war 
diese Sache im Geheimen abgemacht worden, 
denn ich wusste nicht, was andere. Leute sonst 
uiber den neuen Herrn Pfarrer denken wiirden. 

Die Liesel war klein und schon fast ganz voll 
gepackt mit sechs Personen und viel Gepack. Da- 
zu jetzt noch zwei mehr, ebenfalls mit Gepack! 
Ich wurde vorn eingeladen und meine Haushil- 
terin bekam einen Ehrensitz unter den Gasten auf 
dem hinteren Sitze. So ging es denn hinaus in 
die Ebene, erfullt von Schneegestéber. Kein Weg 
war zu sehen — nur immer langsam voran. Die 
kleine Lizzy pustete, hustete sogar einige Male 
ganz gewaltig und dann fing sie an zu schwitzen 
und wurde so erhitzt, dass sie schliesslich mehr 
Dampf wie Kraft von sich gab. Auf einmal bli¢b | 
das kleine Ding stecken.— hustete ein paar Mal 
und dann brach sie zusammen von _ nervoser 
Ueberarbeitung, so konstatierten wir alle. 

Da sassen wir im tiefen Schnee, kein Weg und 
Steg zusehen. Kalt war es dabei auch noch. Et- 
was tat mir ernstlich leid: ein schwachliches Kind 
von vier Jahren; es zitterte vor Kalte. Der Lenker 
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der kleinen Lizzy tat alles, um sie wieder ins Le- 
ben zuriick zu rufen. Vergebens; die war mause- 
tot. So machte er sich zu Fuss auf den Weg, et- 
ne Ambulanz von Las Vegas zu holen. Ich glau- 
be, er hat genug geschwitzt bis er in Las Vegas 
ankam, wahrend unsere Glieder immer steifer 
wurden. Es schien mir, dass ich den Giebel eines 
Hauses unterscheiden kdénnte, und deshalb machte 
ich den Vorschlag, die tote Lizzy nicht weiter zu 
belastigen und dieselbe ihrem Schicksale zu tber- 
lassen. Ich nahm die kleine Martina in meine 
Arme und dann ging es zu Fuss eine Meile durch 
tiefen Schnee — alle anderen hinter mir her bis 
zum nachsten Hause, wo wir alle von einer armen 
mexikanischen Familie gastfreundlich aufgenom- 
men wurden. Mein Priesterkragen spielte bei die- 
ser Aufnahme die Hauptrolle. 

Da passierte mir aber etwas, das meinen guten 
Namen als Pastor in Gefahr brachte. Meiner 
Haushilterin machte ich ein Zeichen, mir zu fol- 
gen und ich nahm die Kleine in ein anderes Zim- 
mer. Meine Absichten waren die besten, aber ich 
dachte nicht daran, dass Kinder stets die Wahr- 
heit sagen. Rasch 6ffnete ich die Flasche und 
flosste der Kleinen ein paar Trépfchen Brannt- 
wein ein, denn ich war bange, dass ein so gebrech- 
liches Menschenkind leicht die Lungenentziin- 
dung bekommen kénne. Da ich selbst bange war 
vor Lungenentziindung, benutzte ich auch die Ge- 
legenheit, einen oder besser ein paar kraftige 
Schlucke zu nehmen. Meine Haushalterin hatte 
kraftige Lungen und deshalb wollte sie nichts 
nehmen. Gerade hatte ich die Flasche in meinem 
grossen Wintermantel versteckt, als die Eigentii- 
merin der toten Lizzy eintrat und mir eine ahnli- 
che Flasche, wie die meinige, vor die Nase hielt. 
Nun ich wollte gerade nicht unhdflich sein und 
nahm einen Schluck. Die kleine Martina hatte 
die Sache aber gleich begriffen, wenigstens wollte 
sie wissen, ob es dasselbe sei und fragte: ,,Ist es 
so gut, wie das Deinige?” Obgleich ich mir eine 
dicke Cigarre angesteckt hatte, damit niemand et- 
was riechen k6nne, war ich doch durch Kindes- 
unschuld blamiert worden. Heute, wo ich abge- 
hartet bin, wiirde ich mir daraus nichts machen, 
aber damals war es anders. 

Endlich als die Dunkelheit schon angebrochen 
war, kam die Ambulanz fiir die Lizzy an, die da- 
ran fest gebunden wurde und mit allem Hab und 
Gut ging es nach Las Vegas zurtick. Es waren 
sechs lange Meilen. Die Nacht wurde in einem 
Hotel zugebracht und am anderen Morgen friih 
machte ich mich auf die Suche, nach Pferd und 
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Wagen. Es war der Tag vor Weihnachten und 
an diesem Tage bekamen meine Papiere als Pfar- 
rer Giltigkeit. 


Auch einen Kutscher habe ich | 


engagiert, aber das Gefahrt, buggy genannt, hatte 


nur einen Sitz und zwar den vorderen allein und 


so mussten wir alle drei damit vorlieb nehmen. | 


Pferde sind immer besser wie eine leblose Ma- 


schiene, auf die man sich nicht verlassen kann. - 
Ein paar gute Decken habe ich auch noch aufge- 


trieben und zu guter letzt, um keine Lungenent- 
ziindung zu bekommen, kaufte ich eine Flasche 
Lebensstarker, denn die erste hatte mir gut getan. 
Was mir auf die Nerven ging, war meine Haus- 
halterin. Ich war schon etwas an das Missions- 
leben gewOhnt von Santa Fe her, aber sie hatte 
gar keine Erfanrung von solchen Strapatzen. Wie 
sie in spateren Jahren bewiesen hat, hatte sie viel- 
leicht mehr Mut und Gotitvertrauen als ich. So 
fuhren wir denn zu dreien, Kutscher, Haushal- 
terin und der Hochwiirdige Pfarrer in die Rich- 


tung von Chaperito hinaus in die verschneite © 


Landesschaft. 


Es war der Tag vor Weihnachten und ich muss- | 


te wenigstens um Mitternacht auf meinem Platze 
sein. Es war eine lange Reise durch den Schnee, 
und den Weg musste der Kutscher erraten auf 
einer Strecke von etwas mehr als dreissig Meilen. 
Das Gute, was ich bei mir hatte — ich meine 
namlich die Flasche, wurde redlich unter uns ge- 
teilt, aber ich glaube, der Kutscher bekam dayon 
mehr als ich, denn er beklagte sich immer tiber 
eine barenmassige Kalte. 
ein und es tat mir gewaltig leid, Pastor geworden 
zu sein. 
wenn sie nur Bohnen und chile enthielten, waten 
doch immer noch besser als die Gefahr des Er- 
frierens. Endlich sahen wir eine kleine Kapelle, 
ganz nahe am Wege und um die Kapelle herum 
mehr als ein dutzend Feuer — eine Menschen- 
seele sahen wir aber nicht. Endlich gegen neun 
Uhr fuhren wir in Chaperito ein. Also das war 
der Ort, und wie mir schien ein ganz netter. Viel 
allerdings konnte ich nicht sehen. Sogar das 
Dorfkirchlein machte in der Dunkelheit einen 
ganzen freundlichen Eindruck, aber bei Nacht 
sind alle Katzen grau. An der Seite des soge- 
nannten Plaza stand ein langgestrecktes Gebaude 
und ich setzte voraus, es sei das Pfarrhaus. Fra- 
gen konnte ich niemand, denn der Platz wat wie 
ausgestorben. Der-Grund aber war, dass die Be- 
wohner die Weihnachtsnacht in einem Saale zu- 
bringen wollten, in dem das Nationalweihnachts- 
spiel der Mexikaner an jenem Abende aufgefiihrt 


Die Dunkelheit setzte - 


Die Fleischtépfe von Santa Fe, auch | 


»wurde. Anhalten und untersuchen war eins, Wib- 
‘tend ich meinen Kutscher auf die Suche nach ei- 
hem menschlichen Wesen schickte, erbrach ich 
‘ein Fenster und schliipfte auf diese Weise 
in das dunkle Haus. Es war wirklich das Pfarr- 
‘haus, denn es war leer genug. Meine Haushal- 
iterin liess ich aber durch die Tiire ins Haus. Wat 
die Bude aber kalt! Mit Hulfé von Streichhél- 
zern fand ich eine Kerze und so war ich denn 
i doppelt sicher, dass ich mich nicht in ein anderes 
Haus verirrt hatte. Nach einer halben Stunde 
-kam mein nachster Nachbar ganz gemitlich und 
‘tat als ob er mich schon jahrelang gekannt habe. 
| Weil er mir so viele Jahre lang treu gedient hat, 
/nenne ich seinen Namen, Don Isidro, langjahri- 
ger Sakristan und Begleiter der Pfarrer von Cha- 
| perito. 

Solange er bei mir war, hatten er und seine gu- 
te Familie keine Not, aber spater hat mir einer 
/meiner Nachfolger folgendes erzaihlt. Es beweist, 
| Not kennt kein Gebot; was man nicht alles tut, 
wenn man Hunger hat. Als der Mann Alter wur- 
‘de, konnte er die Strapazen der langen Reise 
nicht mehr ertragen und so wurde er von meinen 
| Nachfolgern nach und nach ausser Dienst gesetzt. 
| Schliesslich kam es so weit, dass er nur jeden Tag 
} die Pferde und einige Nebensachen besorgte. Un- 
| ter anderem musste er auch die Kuh melken. Nun 
hatte der Pfarrer schon seit einiger Zeit bemerkt, 
dass seine Kuh immer weniger Milch gab, sogar 
‘kurz nachdem ein Kalb geboren worden war. Das 
Melken besorgte der Mann gewohnlich wahrend 
des Gottesdienstes an Wochentagen. Sonntags 
musste er friih melken, um seiner Kirchenpflicht 
zu geniigen und, sonderbar, jeden Sonntag gab 
die Kuh Milch in Ueberfluss, aber.an Wochenta- 
gen ging es damit meistens sehr knapp her. Der 
Pfarrer war aber ein kluger Mann und anstatt 
eines Morgens zur bestimmten Zeit in die Kirche 
zu gehen, ging er in den Kuhstall. Fast hatte er 
einen Schlaganfall bekommen der Dinge wegen, 
die er da sehen musste. Die Kuh stand ganz ru- 
hig auf ihrem Platze und frass das schéne Heu 
aus dem Stollen, aber unter der Kuh lag der gute 
Alte mit beiden Handen die Kuh eifrig melkend 
und das edle weisse Nass floss nicht in den Eimer, 
wie es hatte sein sollen, sondern in den offenen 
Mund des iiberraschten Melkers, der vor lauter 
Verzweiflung einen Hustenanfall bekam, weil er 
vergass die warme Kuhmilch hinunter zu schlu- 
| ae Das Sonderbarste aber war, dass seit der 
Zeit die Kuh gerade soviel Milch gab an Werk- 
feen wie an den Sonntagen. 


| (Fortsetzung folgt) 
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Fragments 


ROM a discussion of “Some Elements of Post- 

war American Life,” by J. Reuben Clark, Jr., 
former Under-Secretary of State: “Speaking of 
man-power, we might say a word about wom- 
an-power, for we shall face that in post-war 
America.” 


According to a writer in the Irish Catholic, of 
Dublin, “Hollywood presents a mass-produced, 
expensive glittering creation, the combined work 
of many peculiar nitwits and a few peculiar geni- 
uses. Their work is meant to be ‘de larst voird’ 
in entertainment and is designed to appeal to the 
weary Woolworth-educated masses when the lat- 
ter feel inclined to think or to resist.” 


Overheard by ‘Four Winds” and published in 

Time and Tide’s Diary: 
Earnest inquirer: “What nations are entitled to 
take part in the San Francisco Conference?” 
Authority: “All the Peace Loving Nations.” 
Earnest inquirer: “What is a Peace Loving Na- 
tion?” 
Authority: ““A Nation which had declared war by 

April Ist.” 

From Fr. Wilfrid Parsons’, S.J., snapshot of 
“The American Team at the United Nations Con- 
ference’: “What we have at San Francisco is a 
delegation particularly remarkable for its great 
age, with two exceptions, and again, with two 
exceptions, not particularly remarkable for high 
intelligence. But there is lots of experience 
packed in it, and that is sometimes better than 
intelligence.” 


De Tocqueville, so James Devane thinks, was 
wrong in assuming that the totalitarian mass State 
would develop peacefully. It came by violence 
and by suppression of all opposition. But now 
that all opposition is crushed, there is no reason, 
as Judith Listowel has observed in her recent book, 
why the new mass State should not be “provident 
and mild.” 


Canada, says the Maritime Farmer, has the best 
wheat and the poorest bread. And the Maritime 
Co-operator adds: “One of the paradoxes of 
progress, we suppose.” 
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memorative Biographies, Volumes I and II, 1923.— 
BARRETT, HON. EDWARD J., Secretary of 
State, Illinois: Illinois Blue Book, 19438, 1944.— 
LITZLER, R. M., Ohio: Retsbach, “Dr. Anton; 
Leitfaden fiir die Sociale Praxis, Freiburg, 1910. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


-Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $6296.75: Rev. M. Steines, N. 
Y., $5; Rev. A. J. Lutz, Nebr., $3; Catholic Mothers 
Society, New Braunfels, Tex., $5; St. Peter and St. Paul 
Society, New Braunfels, Tex., $5; Holy Family Benevo- 
lent Society of Holy Family Parish, Union City, N. J., 
$136.52; CWU of N. Y., $25; Miss A. Grob,'Tex., $5; 
NCWU State Br., N. Y., $37; Penny Collection, St. An- 
thony Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $13.33; St. Andrew’s 
Br. 91, CWU, St. Louis, $2; Penny Collection, St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $1.75; Marie 
A. Dachauer, Calif., $10; Rev. F. C. Plumpe, D. C., 
$5; Rev. L. Ruemenap, N. D., $1; Mrs. Th. Blonigen, 
Minn., $5; Chas. F. Hilker, Ind., $5; St. Francis Bor- 
gia School Society, Washington, Mo., $5; Total to in- 
cluding May 19, 1945, $6,566.35. 


Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported, $144.72; Rev. A. A. Riss, Mo., 

$2; Total to including May 19, 1945, $146.72. 
; St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $11,350.20; Surplus Food Ad- 
ministration, $92.56; Miss A. Grob, Tex., $4; Interest 
Income, $19.20; United Charities, Inc., St. Louis, $573.- 
21; From children attending, $562.58; Total to includ- 
ing May 19, 1945, $12,601.75. 

Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported, $6,080.45; R. M. and A. J. 
Loeffler, Minn., for “In Memoriam” Philip A. Loeffler, 
$100; St. Joseph’s Society, Milwaukee, Wisc., for “In 
Memoriam” Rey. Peter Theisen, $30; Total to including 
May 19, 1945, $6,210.45. 


Catholic Missions 
Previously reported: $7,115.48; Jos. Kaschmitter, 
Idaho, $5; Mrs. G. S. Wollschlager, Conn., $8; CWU 
of N. Y., $15; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $18; S. Stuve, Mo., 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first: 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC+CHURECE 


and 
Institutional 


Properties 
Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 | 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS;+1,.Mo: 


ee 


$2; St. Francis de Sales Society, St. Paul, Minn., $12;; 
N. N., Miss. Fd., $30; N. N., Mo., $270; St. Clara’s } 
Orphanage, Denver, Colo., $5; Chas. F. Hilker, Ind, $50; | 
St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $20; Total to including May’ 
19, 1945, $7,550.48. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organiza-: 
tions of men (including receipts of May 19, 1945): 


‘Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use, from: Rev. George Timpe, P.S.M., D. Car 
vestments, 4 burses, 2 stoles); Rev. A. A.. Wempe, Mo.. 
(1 vestment). 

Wearing Apparel, 
(clothing, shoes, hats). 

Books, from: Rev. Jos. A. Bartelme, Wis. (16) 
books); H. Dold, Ill. (4 books). 

Magazines and Newspapers, from: 
Theodore Mieling, Ill. (magazines and newspapers) ; 
Jos. L. Sander, Ind. (magazines); Max J. Leutermann, 
Wis. (magazines); S. Stuve, Mo. (magazines and news- 
papers); H. Dold, Ill. (magazines and newspapers); J. 
W. Cashin, Ill. (magazines and newspapers). 


Miscellaneous, from: S. Stuve, Mo. (1 water 
kettle); Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo. (prayer and song 
cards); Rev. Dr. J. C. Plumpe, D. C. (medals, rosaries, 
scapulars, statue). 


| FOR.VICTORY 
RS 


from: S. Stuve, Mo.. 


UNITED 
STATES 


